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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


* JOHN INGLESANT” AND LITTLE GIDDING 
CHURCH, 


Mr. Shorthouse has evidently taken such pains 
to be accurate in all the details of John Inglesant, 
that I feel diffident in even hinting that he has 
made a slight error in his description of Little 
Gidding Church. I will therefore put my doubt 
in the form of a query, and ask—Were there east 
and west windows in that church in the time of 
Nicholas Ferrar ; and, if so, were those windows 
filled with stained glass? I should answer my 
own query with a double negative. I imagine 
that there were no such windows, except a small 
window over the western door—the sole entrance 
to the church—which window contained the royal 
arms in coloured glass. In chapter iv, the author 
says :— 

“ Above the altar, which was profusely bedecked with 

flowers, the antique glass of the east window, which had 
been carefully repaired, contained a figure of the Saviour 
of an early and severe type.” 
A full description of this figure is given, together 
with the solemn impressions that it produced on 
the hero of the romance. In chapter xi. the author 
writes :— 

“ At the words ‘Lighten our darkness’ he looked up 
at some noise, and saw the sunlight from the west win- 


dow shining into the church upon Mary Collet and the 
kneeling women, and, beyond them, standing in the 
dark shadow under the window, the messenger of the 
Jesuit whom he knew.” 


Is reference here made to the small “ west window, 
at the entry into the church over the door, where 
the king’s arms were placed in painted glass, and 
the lion that supported the arms had on the crown 
he wore on his head a little cross, as was ever used 
in the king’s arms and supporters : and this,” said 
Nicholas Ferrar to the king, “ was all the crosses 
that ever were seen in Gidding Church; or any 
other painted glass or pictures” (see the Life by 
his brother)? This last sentence, I think, shows 
that there was no stained glass in the east window, 
if ever there was an east window. The “ Lord” 
who was with the King, the Prince, the Palsgrave, 
the Duke of Lenox, and others, had said to Ferrar, 
“Tt was affirmed to me that there was a cross in 
one of the windows in painted glass.” The whole 
party were in the church when this conversation 
was held. If the east window had been such as is 
described in John Inglesant, it is fair to infer that 
some mention would have been made of it in this 
conversation, and in the descriptions of the church 
in the Lives of Ferrar by his brother and Dr. Jebb, 
and also in the lengthy letter of Edward Lenton. 
No east window is anywhere mentioned. 

It is true that when (in the Life by the brother) 
there is an account of a “ dinner at an earl’s house, 
not far from Gidding,” where “they fell upon 
discourse of Gidding—every man being ignorant 
of the place”; and one “ bolder than the rest did 
affirm that they were so superstitious that they had 
twelve several crosses in the chancel window.” 
Whereupon a gentleman who had visited the 
church said that he had not seen even “ one cross 
in the chancel window.” “But,” said he, “there 
are three windows in the chancel, or the one win- 
dow is divided into three parts. And will you not 
confess that there are three great iron bars go 
upright, and four shorter bars go cross each of 
those windows? So shall they make four crosses 
in each window, and that twelve in all, be it of 
iron, wood, stone, paint. That you cannot deny.” 
This seems to be mere badinage ; or, as one of the 
company observes, “The thing was a riddle, true 
and not true.” If, however, we accept it as true, 
and that there was a three-light window in the 
chancel, we must further believe that the glass was 
not coloured; for in the same conversation the 
gentleman speaks of “Dr. M.” (Morison, Chan- 
cellor to Bishop Williams) visiting the church, when 
“ the Doctor wonderfully liked it, as well he might, 
for the comeliness of all things in it and about it, 
only said to Mr. N. F. that there wanted one 
thing that would do well in the chancel window, 
* What, doctor,’ said he, ‘is that ?’ ‘Painted glass, 
and in it a crucifix.’ I heard Mr. N, F. reply, 
‘that if there had been any when they came, he 
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would not have pulled it down except authority 
had commanded ; so neither would he set up any- 
thing without command of authority.’ ” 

This is the only mention of a chancel window 
to which I can refer; though in an anonymous 
Life of Nicholas Ferrar, published by Masters, 
1852 (believed to be written by Mr. Miller, of 
New College), and “ abridged from the Memoirs by 
Dr. P. Peckard,” there is the following sentence : 

“The space behind the communion table, under the 
east window, was elegantly wainscoted and adorned with 
the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Apostles’ Creed, engraved on four beautiful tablets of 
brass, gilt.” —P. 108, 


I am unable to refer to Peckard, and cannot, there- 
fore, tell whether he is responsible for the words 
“under the east window.” When the west front 
of the church was rebuilt in 1714, the western 
lery, put up by Mrs. Ferrar, was removed, and the 
imensions of the church would seem to have been 
lessened at that end; as “the seven feet to the 
westward ” that John Ferrar was to pace, and there 
to mark the position for his brother's grave, now 
exceeds that measure, It is possible that the west 
window of John Inglesant may have been removed 
in that alteration in 1714, and also that the east 
window may have been bricked up. I would ask, 
Did Mr. Shorthouse visit Little Gidding before 
the alteration of the church by Mr. Hopkinson in 
18537? If he did not do so, a carefully executed 
water-colour drawing, that is now before me, of the 
interior of Little Gidding Church, looking east, 
would be of interest to him. I made that drawing 
in the summer of 1851. No trace of an east win- 
dow could be seen ; in fact, there was no room for 
one, unless it was a small one high up in the wall. 
Over the communion table, which had an old red 
Persian carpet for an altar-cloth, the dark oak 
wainscotting was carried to some height, with 
“1.4.8.” in the central*panel. Above the wains- 
cotting were the brazen tables of the Creed, Lord’s 
Prayer, and Ten Commandments, rising to a 
height of (perhaps) twelve feet from the half-pace 
or floor. The dark wainscotting was continued on 
the north and south sides of the chancel, in which 
there was no window. The need for artificial 
light must have been great. “I asked also,” says 
Lenton, “ what use they made of so many tapers? 
He said, to give them Tight, when they could not 
see without them.” In the nave were four windows 
of unstained glass, two on either side. The “ fair, 
large, reading-place,” was on the north side, to 
which had been added “ the preaching place of the 
same proportion” that had formerly stood opposite 
to it on the south side by the brazen font. Of 


this font, the brazen eagle (minus its silver claws), 
the brazen bracket, and the brazen tables over the 
communion table, I made a drawing on wood, 
which, being engraved, was 
“ Memorabilia” column (edi 


ublished in the 
by the late Mr. 


Staunton), in the Il/ustrated London News, May 3, 
1856. A great beam went half-way across the 
chancel, which was partially ceiled. The altar- 
rails were massive, and seats (like benches) were 
in front of the heavy wainscotting on the north 
and south of the chancel. The aspect of the in- 
terior was that of a small college chapel. 

I have “ collected” on Huntingdonshire for the 
last thirty-three years ; and I do not know of any 
published illustrations of Little Gidding Church, 
except that which I have just mentioned and a 
small sketchy view of the exterior of the church 
from the north-west, given (by the anastatic pro- 
cess) in the book published by Masters in 1852, 
of which I have also made mention. 

But I have now before me a large water-colour 
of the exterior of the church, from the north-west, 
made by me in the summer of 1851. It shows 
Nicholas Ferrar’s altar-tomb, and also that pleasant 
path, shaded by trees, up and down which “ the 
nuns of Little Gidding” so often paced on their 
way to and from the church of Steeple Gidding. 
This drawing was shown by me in the Exhibition 
of Drawings and Sketches by Amateur Artists, 
121, Pall Mall, London, in 1852, and appeared in 
the catalogue, “ No. 227. Nicholas Ferrar’s Church 
and Tomb, Little Gidding, Hunts.—Rev. Edward 
Bradley.” Curnpert Beps, 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, THE POET, 

For some years past it has been my pleasure 
and my good fortune from time to time to be able 
to give new facts for the biography of eminent 
persons, as well as to correct certain errors made 
in existing biographies which would appear to have 
been caused by circumstances over which writers 
had no control. For such privileges I have been 
indebted to many sources, which include careful 
searches through the records, wills, and parish 
registers, and the actual possession of a very in- 
teresting collection of historical and genealogical 
documents, all enabling me to give the facts already 
published about Caxton, the first English printer, 
and Wynkyn de Worde, his successor (see my 
Caxton Memorial), the poet John Milton (see the 
first volume of the second edition of Prof. Mas- 
son’s Life), the first and last Earl of Cleveland 
(“N.& Q.,” 6 S. iv. 11), Leonard Pluckenet, 
“the queen’s botanist” (Journal of Botany, 
November, 1882), and Chauncy, the historian 
(Mem. of W. F. Bray). And now I have another 
good name to add to the list, that of Thomas 
Campbell, the poet. This “find” is rather an 
extraordinary one, for it compels me to correct 
several errors which I consider could well have 
been avoided had a proper care been exercised. 

Dr. Beattie, in his Life of Campbell (i. 442), 
after detailing the difficulties which the poet had 
to contend against in obtaining the consent of 
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Mr. Sinclair to the marriage of his daughter, 
says 
“ At length, all preliminaries being duly settled, the 
t's marriage was solemnized at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, on the tenth of September (1803), in the 
presence of the bride's family and a small party of 
mutual friends, The event was announced as the mar- 
riage of ‘Thomas Campbell, Esqre., author of The 
Pleasures of Hope, to Matilda, youngest daughter of 
Robert Sinclair, ieee, of Park St., Westminster.’ It is 
also recorded in the poet's handwriting, ‘more majorum,’ 
on a leaf of the splendid family Bible presented to him 
by his father-in-law for the domestic sanctuary.” 
Upon referring to the register at St. Margaret’s I 
find the date to be the 10th of October, and not 
September. Throngh the great kindness of the 
rector, the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, it is my privi- 
lege to be able to prove this by a copy of the original 
entry :— 

“Thomas Campbell, of this parish, Batchelor, and 
Matilda Sinclair, of the same parish, Spinster, were 
married in this church by licence this tenth day of 
October, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
three. By me T. A. Atwood, Curate. 

“This marriage was solemnized between us, Thomas 
Campbell, Matilda Sinclair, in the presence of Robert 
Sinclair, Mary Sinclair, Francis Lewis Clason, Ja. Ant. 
Wiss, Archd. Sinclair, Euphemia Sinclair, Jessie Wiss.” 
On the day this marriage was solemnized there 
were two others, but both of these were by banns, 
and all three are entered in the register between 
others of the dates of October 9 and 17, so the 
certainty as to dates is beyond question. 

Now, Dr. Beattie tells us the poet recorded the 
date September 10 in the family Bible, from which 
no doubt the biographer obtained his information, 
never troubling to consult the register. The poet 
may have made a slip in entering the date, but 
how can we explain the words in Campbell’s letter 
to Mr. George Thomson, dated Sept. 29, 1803 ?— 
“Tam obliged to use the same apology for this 
late answer to your agreeable letter of last month 
as the worldly man made for not becoming a dis- 
ciple—I have made a wife,” &. And how can 
we explain the passage in the letter which the 
poet sent to his sister Mary, and dated Pimlico, 
Oct, 2, 1803 (i. 447) ?— 

“ Without a home, and such a home as I have now 
made to myself, I declare it was utterly impossible for 
me to pursue any course of industry. My disposition in 
solitude is so prone to melancholy that when I lived 
alone in lodgings I was for days incapable of working at 
the slightest task, and could not even stir out of doors. 
In the cheerful company of the lady I have chosen I 
found a perpetual serenity of mind, such as no mixed 
or even select society could impart. This determined 
me to hazard everything forsuch a companion...... Luckily 
my wife is as domestic as myself, She sits all day beside 
me at her seam, and, except to receive such visitors as 
omg be denied, we sit for ever at our respective voca- 
ions.” 

Here, then, we have three errors in the hand- 
writing of the poet himself, and very extraordinary 


ones too; for what possessed him to fill in the 


date of his marriage in the family Bible a month 
before it took place, and why are the two letters 
speaking of his wife dated before he was married ? 
Such a mistake as to dates causes genealogists no 
end of trouble, and amateur pedigree-hunters 
wonder why so much time and money is spent iu 
solving an apparently easy question, yet one very 
difficult to solve if such an error as this occurred a 
century and more ago, when records were of a less 
explanatory nature than at the present time. 

And what is the result in this case? The date 
September 10 is given by Dr. Beattie, Campbell's 
biographer, who no doubt led my lamented friend, 
the well-known Col. Chester, to adopt the same 
date in a note in his Westminster Abbey Registers 
(p. 511); and others have since fallen into the 
same error, even myself, when giving a brief 
account of Campbell and his residence at 
Sydenham in my Ramble round the Crystal 
Palace, 1875, p. 30. And yet, curiously enough, 
the date is correctly given as October 10 in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1803 (p. 987)—a fact not 
to be ignored when we find the poet himself mis- 
leading us. 

And yet another error about Campbell, which is 
not excusable. The present edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica gives the date of the poet’s death 
as July 15, 1844, whereas it actually occurred at 
Boulogne on June 15. I do think, with such a 
well-known modern date, with the month plainly 
engraved on his gravestone and his monument in 
the Abbey at Westminster, and the remembrance 
of his funeral there on July 3, that the error in 
the eighth edition need not have been repeated in 
the ninth, especially in such a popular book of 
reference as the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

T. C. Noster. 

110, Greenwood Road, Dalston. 


AvreoLte.—This word, which in some cases is 
merely an altered form of Fr. aréole, Lat. areola 
(Folk-Etymology, p. 15), seems in other instances 
to have a distinct origin. That is to say, it re- 
presents, I think, an older form laureole, from 
which the 2 was dropped from being mistaken for 
the article, as if ’'aureole; Low Lat. laureola, a 
crown or chaplet, properly a crown of bays, Lat. 
laureola, a diminutive of laurea. This will appear 

robable on comparing the following : “ A crowne, 
AUTEM, corona, auriola” (Catholicon Anglicum, 
ed. Herrtage); “To crowne, Aureolare, coronare, 
laureare” (id.); “A Garlande,...... Laurea, cri- 
addas Aureolum” (id.). Aureole, seek 
Laureole” (Cotgrave); “ Lawreole, Lowry, Lauriell, 
posses little Laurell” (id.). Compare <Aubours 
(Folk-Etymology, p. 573) and Orbacca (p. 585). 
And yet Florio has “Awreola, a golden coronet.” 
I cannot find that awreola was used in classical or 
medizval Latin, but it is employed in the address 
to the reader, which reads like an epitaph, prefixed 
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to Bishop Andrewes’s Ninety-six Sermons, 1628 : 
“ Coelebs Hine Migravit Ad Awreolam Coelestem.” 
A, Smyrae PALmer. 

Leacroft, Staines. 

P.S.—The earliest instance I have found of the 
word is in Hali Meidenhad, a homily of the thir- 
teenth century :— 

*« The meidenes habben upo that, that is to alle iliche 
imeane, a gerlaundesche schinende schenre then the 
eunne. Avriole ihaten olatines ledene. The flurs that 
beodh idrahe thron, ne the gimstanes thrin to tellen of 
hare euene ne is na monnes speche.”—P, 23, E.E T.S, 
That is— 

“* Maidens have beside that, that is common to all 
alike, a garland shining brighter than the sun. Auriole 
it is called in the Latin language. It is not in human 

ch to tell of the like of the flowers that are drawn 
ereon, nor of the jewels therein,” 


Georck Dorie or GRaNnGk, CLAIMING TO 
Be Lorp Rotnuerrorp.—A “Book of Common 
Prayer, Lond., Thos. Baskett, 1746,” has come 
into my possession, and on a fly-leaf at the 
end there appear to be some _ interesting 
notes of this family. I communicate them to 
“N. & Q.” with a desire that the book should be 
restored to some member of the family if any sur- 
vive. The binding is ornamented with the coronet 
and initials G. R. interlaced. At the top of the 
title-page is written: “Ex Libris Georgi] Domini 
Rutherfurd Anno Dom: 1751.” It also bears the 
signatures of two later owners. On the fly-leaf at 


the end is:—* 

“ John Durie of Grainge was born the 4 of October 
1649 and deyed 11'» of Aprile 1724 att 3 Aclok in the 
afternoon and was buried on Monday the 13 att 5 aclock 
att night being 74 years and 6 moneths of age. 

“Mra. Margaret Ogilvie was Born 6 of Jully att 
8 aclock in the morning in 1701. 

“James Ogilvie was born att Ed* 23¢ Sept' 1702 att 
6 aclok in the morning & Deyed the 7" Sept. 1707. 

“George Durie of Grainge (Now Lord Rutkerfurd) 
fonat) Mra. Margaret Ogilvie only Child of Capt. David 
of the Scots Guards were maried the of Sept’ 

724. 

“There Children were 

“1 A Son dead born in the 7% moneth att Edt the 
22¢ of June 1725. 

“2 John Durie was born att E:j' on thursday the 8th 
of Sept, 1726 and was baptized on Sabath thereafter by 
Mr. James Mackenzie Epi-copall Minister att Ed". 

“3* David Durie (now Master of Rutherfurd) was 
born att Grainge on teusday the 29» of October betwixt 
11 & 12 fornoon 1728 and was baptized friday thereafter 
by Mr Thuatts (1) Doctor of Divinity & Chaplen to the 
Right Honable the Earle of Murray when were present 
a very hansome Companie of Gentlemen & Ladys in the 
nighbourhood. 

“4t> A Daughter dead born in the 7" moneth the 30 
Octr. 1732. 

“ 5th Mra. Agatha Rutherfurd was born att Grainge 
20t June 1736 betwix nine & ten Sabath fornoon & was 
baptized wedensday thereafter by Mr. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie Episcopal Minister att Ed’ when was present the 


* T adhere to the spelling in the origina’, 
+ Corner missing at this place, 


Right Honable the Lady Aberdeen |?] her Name Mother 
& the Rizht Honable the Lady Lindores. The Lairds of 
Pitcure, Crook, |?) Rosend, Baldridge, with severall other 
Ladys & Gentlemen.” 
J. P. Evmonp, 


64, Bon Accord Strect, Aberdeen. 


EmenpaTion By Transposition oF Worps 
or Lerrers.—The text of Shakspere and other 
writers has occasionally been amended, or more 
frequently it has been suggested that it should be 
amended, by the transposition of words, or even 
letters. Nor is such a method unreasonable. The 
errors of the press are frequent and most uncer- 
tain, as all know who may have had to correct proof 
sheets, and the most careful editor may overlook 
some fault. During the last few weeks I have come 
across two transpositions which illustrate the above 
remark, one as to words, the other as to letters 
only. In the edition of Bishop Hall’s Works pub- 
lished by Talboys, Oxford, 1837, under the 
editorial care of the late Rev. Peter Hall, a most 
careful and competent scholar, at p. 54, vol. i, 
occurs this passage, in the “Contemplation on 
Joseph ”:— 

“All this while Joseph wanted neither words nor 
tears, but, like a passionate suppliant, bowing his bare 
knees to them whom he dreamed should bow to him, 
entreats and persuades, by the God, name of their 
brotherhood, by their profession of one common dear 
for their father’s sake, for their own souls’ sake, not to 
sin against his blood.” 

The correction is obvious, the words “ God” and 
“dear” have changed places ; it should be “ en- 
treats and persuades, by the dear name of their 
brotherhood, by their profession of one common 
God, for their father’s sake,” &c, The other is a 
similar misplacing of two letters only, in a copy 
of the Prayer Book, Great Primer, 8vo., Cam- 
bridge, n.d. but printed in 1854 or 1855, as shown 
by the Table of Movable Feasts for twenty-nine 
years. In the Epistle for the Conversion of St. 
Paul, from Acts ix., the last verse, 22, is printed 
thus ; “Bat Saul increased the more in strength, 
and confounded ihe Jews which dwelt at Damas- 
cus, proving that this is very Christ,” where the 
two letters ¢ and ¢ have changed places, 

W. E. 


in the Vistons or Mirza.—I have 
lately seen in St. Anselm’s Meditations a passage 
which may be placed in connexion with the vision 
in the Spectator, No. 159, for similarity of idea 
and neatness of expression. It is as follows :— 

** Pone in animo tuo te videre aliquam vallem profun- 
dam, tenebrosam, omne genus tormentorum in fundo 
habentem. Cogita desuper pontem unum, longo spatio 
extentum, in latitudine tantum unius pedis mensuram 
tenentem...... Adhuc cogita cradelium avium monstra 
circa pontem volitantia, et in profundum pertrahere cu- 
pientia...... Quid sieo transeunte semper a talo tabule sub- 
trahantur?...... Sed exemplum tale quid sibi velit agnosce, 
Vallem profandam et tenebrosam, infernum intel- 
lige, sine mensura profundum, et tenebro3a caliging 
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horribiliter obscurum...... Pons periculosus, de quo qui 
male transit inferius precipitatur, vita praesens est ; in 
quo qui mule vivit ad inferna descendit. Tabula que 
post transeuntes subtrahuntur, singuli sunt dies vitz 
nostre, qui sic preetereunt, ut nunquam revertantur sed 
diminutione sui nos semper urgent ad finem, et ad ter- 
minum festinare compellunt. Aves circa pontem voli- 
tantes, et tr tibus insidiantes, maligai spiritus sunt, 

uorum omne studium est, homines a rectz vie statu 

jicere...... Nos ipsi transeuntes sumus.”—Med, i. 10, 
pp. 38-9, Colon., 1851, ed. A. Buse. 


It will be observed that in some points the de- 
scription resembles that of the ordeal bridge of the 
Mohammedans. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Devon.—A ‘curious custom 
is kept up in this parish every Whitsuntide. A 
lamb is drawn about the parish on Whitsun 
Monday in a cart covered with garlands of lilac, 
laburnum, and other flowers, when persons are 
requested to give something towards the animal 
and attendant expenses; on Tuesday it is 
killed and roasted whole in the middle of 
the village. (Formerly it is said to have been 
roasted in the bed of the stream which flows 
through the village, the water of which was 
turned off on the previous Saturday in order that 
the bed might be cleaned and purified.) The lamb 
is then sold in slices to the poor at a cheap rate. 
The origin of the custom is forgotten, but a tradi- 
tion, supposed to trace back to heathen days, is to 
this effect :—The village suffered from a dearth of 
water, when the inhabitants were udvised by their 
priests to pray to the gods for water, whereupon 
water sprang up spontaneously in a meadow about 
a third of a mile above the river, in an estate now 
called Rydon, amply sufficient to supply the wants 
of the place, and at present adequate, even in a 
dry summer, to work three mills. A lamb, it is 
said, has ever since that time been sacrificed as a 
votive thankoffering at Whitsuntide in the manner 
before mentioned. The said water appears like a 
large pond, from which in rainy weather may be 
seen jets of water springing up some inches above 
the surface in many parts. The place has been 
visited by members of different scientific bodies, 
and the question as to whether it is really a spring 
is still a “vexed question.” The general opinion 
appears to be that the real spring is on Haldon 
Hill, and that after flowing down to Lindrids, 
the seat of Mr. James G. Templar, it loses itself 
in the fissures of the lime rock which abounds in 
this neighbourhood, through which it flows, when 
it meets with some impediment where it now 
bursts up through the soft meadow ground on 
Rydon, and where it has ever had the name of “ Fair 
Water.” E. Guyruorp. 

Sheffield. 


May Day.—The following May song has been 
sung at our door by the village children for many 
years, and appears to have been sung by their 


parents and grandparents for = . 
without alteration, and evidently, also, without 
improvement in grammar. They carry garlands, 
more or less decorated with flowers and ribbons ; 
but a doll in the centre is considered de rigucur, 
probably to represent the Virgin Mary:— 
“ Awake ! awake ! ye people all ; 

Awake ! and ye shall hear 

How Chriet our Saviour died for sin 

And lovéd us so dear. 

So dear, so dear, that Christ loved us 

And for our sins was slain, 

We muat leave off our wicked ways 

And turn to God again. 

The life of man ‘tis but a span, 

He fadeth like a flower ; 

The life of a man ‘tis but a syan, 

He fades all in an hour. 

A branch of may I have brought you, 

And at your door I stand ; 

Tis but a spray that’s well put out 

By the works of the mighty Lord's han’, 

If you have got no strong beer 

We'll be content with sma!!, 

And take the good wil! of your hcusg, 

And give good thanks for «ul. 

God bless the master of tiis house, 

The mistress aled ; 

Likewiee the little children 

That round the table go. 

My song is done, I must be gone, 

No longer can I stay; 

God bless you all, both great and sma!!, 

And send you a joyful May.” 

H..A. C. 


Great Missenden, Bucks. 


T. Kerstaxe’s notice of the 
derivation of the name of Abingdon (ante, p. 283), 
as “probably” explainable by a reference to the 
“ Abenni mansio” of the Chronicle of Abingdon 
(Rolls Series, vol. i. p. 3), should be supplemented 
by a reference to the introduction by the editor, 
Mr. Joseph Stevenson (vol. ii. p. v). It is there 
shown that this is unsupported by the traditions 
of the abbey itself respecting its real founder, and 
is, for the reasons assigned, to be treated as a late 
and unauthentic addition to the history; while 
the name is more probably due to some early 
settler in Berkshire. Ep, MarsHatu. 


A Roman Mixestowe has recently been found 
in this parish inscribed :— 
IMP. CAES, TRAT 
ANVS. HADRIANYS, 
AVG.P.M.TR.P.., 
P.P. COS. III 
A KANOVIO 
VIII, 
It will be observed that this inscription is not, as 
is usual, to the Roman emperor ; that is, his name 
does not appear in the dative, but in the nomina- 
tive, case. Is there any significance in this, or is 
any inference to be drawn from it? A description 
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of this interesting discovery has been sent to the 

Society of Antiquaries. I shall be glad to give 

particulars to any reader of “N. & Q.” who 

(being interested in Roman remains in Britain) 

may desire to have them, Tuomas Norru. 
Llanfairfechan. 


Tae Irisa Convocation or 1634.—The re- 
cords of this Convocation, at which the Irish 
canons of 1634 were passed, were supposed to 
have been destroyed in the troubles of 1641. It 
appears, however, from Nicholson’s Jrish Library 

t they are amongst the Buckingham MSS. in 
the library of Lord Ashburnham. The documents 
are of great interest, and as the Ashburnham MSS. 
are now to be sold, they may, perhaps, - —_* 


Review Articies.—The reviews and magazines 
with valuable articles are now so numerous that 
few collectors have room to keep complete volumes 
and sets, and specialists are glad to cut out and 
keep in separate form many of the important 
essays, which are lost sight of in long “ sets.” Some 
of the reviews print all the articles so that each 
may be preserved separately ; others run one 
article into another, so that two or three copies 
are necessary when more than one article is wanted 
for separate binding. If all important review 
articles were printed so as to be readily detached 
complete, it would be a great advantage. 


Ester. 
Birmingham. 


Crzaspy Vicrusson’s Icetanpic Dic- 
TIONARY.—In a recent communication Pror. 
Sxeat mentioned incidentally that in using this 
work he had noted down from time to time many 
errors occurring in it. If he would kindly impart 
his corrections to “N. & Q.,” I feel sure they 
would be very interesting and useful to philo- 
logical students. A. 

Leacroft, Staines. 


A Curs.—“ With the root of Mechoa- 
chan in powder, fill a little bag of sarsenet, about 
three inches square, and hang it by astring about 
the patient’s neck, so that it may reach to the pit 
of the stomach, and touch the skin.”—The Uni- 
versal Magazine, August, 1748. 

Frank Reve Fowke. 

A Lapy Snor.— 

** My honourable Lady was newly brought to bedd of 
a child, otherwise, I dare say, she would likewise have 
watched in person; for she is a lady that truly fears 
God, abhors and detests Rebles, and I know but few 
men in the land will shoot off a fowling peece better or 
neerer the marke than her Ladyship.”—Extract from a 
letter, dated July 16, 1642, from Rev. Urban Vigors to 
Henry Jones, Dean of Kilmore. See MSS., Trin. Coll., 
Dub., F. 3, 11, No, 21, p. 234. 

Frank Rept Fowre. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 


Piant-Names.—May I say that the 
E.D.S.’s Dictionary of English Plant-Names will 
be completed this year, and that we shall there- 
fore be glad to receive any names with as little 
delay as possible? We purpose to give in an 
appendix all the names which have come to our 
notice too late to be included in parts i, and ii., 
so that the work may be brought as far as possible 


up to date. Names may be sent to Mr. Holland, 
Millbank, Frodsham, orto James Brirrey, 
Isleworth, 


Aueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Maze (Mags ?) Hitt, Greenwicn. — All per- 
sons who have resided in Greenwich, and many 
who have not, are aware that the ascents to Black- 
heath from Greenwich on the eastern and western 
sides of the park respectively have for many years 
been called Maze Hill and Crooms Hill, Not many, 
I presume, have given much attention to the origin 
of these terms. I have heard several of the usual 
guesses in such matters, amongst the rest the 
absurd one that Crooms Hill was really Grooms 
Hill, and that the king’s horses were ridden by the 
king’s men up that hill from the ancient and royal 
borough. The usual derivation of Maze Hill is 
probably equally wide of the mark, Old inha- 
bitants can all remember when it was usually spelt 
Maize Hill; and I have heard from a lady of edu- 
cation, long resident near its foot, that the 7 was 
finally ejected by a gentleman, who said that he 
would do so (using a rather rough and obvious 
pun in speaking to this lady about it), and on 
taking possession of a house at the bottom of the 
hill had “‘ Maze Hill” painted on it in very con- 
spicuous letters, which gradually achieved his 
object. The reason he assigned was that, the site 
of the Danish camps (East Coombe and West 
Coombe) being near the top of the hill, the hill 
itself doubtless had its name from being a winding 
or mazy way up to them—a mere guess, in fact. It 
seems to me pretty clear (if I am wrong I hope 
some one will contradict me, which is the object of 
this query) that both Maze and Crooms Hill are 
Keltic names slightly altered. Cwm is Welsh 
fora hollow or deep valley, mazes for a field or 
piece of open ground (colli y maes=to lose the 
field, ¢.¢. of battle). In Hasted’s History of Kent, 
published 1778, the two hills are respectively called 
Coomes Hill and Mease or Meaze Hill. I have 
been also informed by an aged relative that, man 
years ago, she had seen the latter spelt Maes Hill. 
“ Hier stehe ich.” Can any one throw any further 
light upon my conclusions ? W, T. Lywy, 

Blackheath, 
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Marxke-tree: Watnscot.—In an interesting 
inventory of the effects at Arundel Castle (MSS. 
Lansd. xxx. No. 83) taken July 20, 22 Elizabeth 
(1580), there occurs the following:— 

“<The Gallerie. —Item, vi wallnut-tree chaiers, w'" 

marke-tree. Item, 1 square table of marke-tree, wt" a 
frame. Item, 1 cubberd of wallnut-tree, Item, vi joined 
stooles of wallnut-tree:” 
Though “marke-tree” seems here, like “ wallnut- 
tree,” to represent a wood, is it not really a corrup- 
tion of marqueterie? The well-known Dutch 
marquetry, of course, did not come into use till 
the end of the next century; but the geometric 
Venetian marquetry, derived from an Eastern 
origin, may well have reached England by this 
time, for the chairs so covered at South Kensing- 
ton are, I believe, of the quattrocento period. In 
the same inventory we find “ 1 bedsteede of waine- 
scotte...... 1 joined stoole of wainescotte...... one 
olde cubberd of waynescotte.” Were these pieces 
so described as being made of the special kind of 
oak used in wainscotting ? J. H. Rounp. 


Mayroirs, — Where can I find a list of the 
maypoles now existing in England? I have 
traced the fate of two Cornish maypoles, 4. ¢., 
Landrake and Treryn (near the Logan Rock). 
The former was only recently destroyed, the 
latter, becoming rotten, was taken down about 
forty years ago. Are there any still existing in 
Cornwall ? W. 8. Lacn-Szyrma. 


Morro or Kixe Henry III.—In the Close 
Roll, 20 Hen. III. m. 12, there is contained a 
direction to the king’s treasurer to have painted in 
the gable of the great chamber at Westminster the 
motto, “ludum”:—‘“ Ke ne dune ke ne tine, ne 
pret ke desire” (“‘ Qui ne donne ce qu'il tient, ne 
prend ce quiil desire,” Walpole, Anecdotes of 
Painting, p. 8, Lond., 1872). And in the Liberate 
Roll, 25 Hen. III. m. 23, there is a similar direc- 
tion to the keeper of Woodstock to have painted 
on a money chest in the hall the verse (Madox, 
Hist. of the Excheq., p. 549, Lond., 1711):-— 

“ Qui non dat quod habet, non accipit ille quod optat.” 

I have noticed in St. Anselm’s treatise, Cur 
Deus Homo, a very similar sentence: “ Et quia, 
qui non vult dare quod habet, non debet accipere 
quod non habet ” (c. 20, p. 42, Leips., 1857). ‘Tt is 
scarcely likely that the motto is to be traced, to 
this. Is there any instance of the use of the 
phrase, or the Latin verse, earlier than either the 
archbishop or the king ? Ep. MarsHatu. 


Diary or Dr. Jonn Forses or Corse — 
Has this ever been printed? I am aware that the 
editors of Spalding’s T'rubles give some extracts 
from it in the appendix to the Spalding Club edi- 
tion. Where is the original M%.? I have before 


me what I presume is a copy. It is headed, recto 
of first leaf;— 


Spirituall Exercises. Jo, Gordoun, Kelly, 6 Jantj, 

1666. This book pertains to me & I am to lend it to the 
Countess of Marishall in Abdn. being com'anded to 
bring it to her, for I would bave parted with it to none 
other and I am to have a recept for it to redelyver it to 
me again,” 
It extends over three hundred and eight closely 
written folio pages, and contains some very inter- 
esting matter. I shall be glad to send some ex- 
tracts to “ N. & Q.” if it has not already appeared 
in print. J. P. Epmonp. 

64, Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen. 

[“ His Diary, or as he himself entitles it, ‘ Spiritual 
Exercises,’ in his own handwriting, is still preserved in 
Fintry House, the residence of Sir John Forbes of 
Craigievar, who now represents the family of Corse.”— 
= P. Forbes’s Funerals, Spottiswoode Society reprint, 

845, p. 9.] 


Famities or Stewart, 
Joyce, AND Dopps,—I shall be glad of any in- 
formation respecting Eleanor, the wife of Henry 
William Shaw, Esq., of Ballytweedy, co. Antrim. 
She was a daughter of William Stewart, of Bel- 
fast, and I am informed that after Mr. Shaw’s 
death (which occurred Oct. 1, 1795) she married 
a naval officer of the name of Ellesmere. She had 
a brother, Robert Stewart, who lived in Belfast, and 
two sisters, Hannah and Jane. Were they con- 
nected with the Stewarts of Ballintoy? 

I am also desirous of ascertaining the parentage 
of Ann, the wife of Francis Shaw, Esq., of Car- 
rickfergus and of Ballyclare, co. Antrim. She had 
been married previously to a Mr. Joyce, for Mr. 
Shaw, in his will, dated in 1800, mentions a step- 
grandson, Charles Joyce, son of Valentine Joyce. 
Francis and Ann Shaw had four daughters, viz., 
(1) Mary; (2) Elizabeth, who married William 
Ryder Dobbs, Esq., of Oakfield, co. Antrim, third 
son of the Very Rev. Richard Dobbs, Dean of 
Connor; (3) Frances; and (4) Helen, who married 
the Rev. John Dobbs, Rector of Clonmany, co. 
Londonderry, second son of the Dean of Connor. 
Mr. Dobbs died about 1839, and Helen, his 
widow, in 1847. They were both buried at 
Carrickfergus. I am informed that there is a 
case reported in vol. i. of Schoales and Lefroy’s 
Reports in the Court of Chancery, Ireland, which 
gives some information concerning several of the 
above-mentioned persons. 

Watton Granam Berry, 

Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. . 


Camppett or Cawpor.—John Campbell, of 
Cawdor, died in June, 1654, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew. He left, however, two 
daughters, his coheiresses, one of whom, Jane, 
married William, eleventh Lord Forbes, from 
which marriage the present Lord Forbes is derived. 
The second daughter and coheiress of John Cam 
bell, Christian, “ made ane marriage for herself” 


with Nicholas Dunbar, of Tillinach (Nisbet) and 
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Boggs (Diary of Lilias Dunbar, MS.), and of this 
marriage there was an only daughter and heiress, 
Lilias Dunbar, well known for her sufferings in 
support of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
She married Alexander Campbell of Torrich, elder 
brother of James Campbell, in Lyne of Urchany 
(Book of the Thanes of Cawdor), and of the Rev. 
John Campbell of Langniddry (Diary of Lilias 
Dunbar, MS.). This marriage took place about 
June, 1679, and from the wife’s diary we learn 
that there was a son, the Rev. Hugh Campbell ; 
another son Jobn, born in 1692 ; and a danghter, 
married to Mr. Calder, whose son, John Calder, 
was living and had issue in 1764. By “Inventories 
taken at Cawdor, April 16, 1716,” after the death 
of Sir Hagh Campbell of Cawdor, we find that 
Torrich was wadset to Alexander Campbell for 
1,0001. (Book of the Thanes of Cawdor). Was 
this the Alexander Campbell who married Lilias 
Dunbar? Later, William Campbell of Torrich 
married Lilias, sister and heiress of Dr. Andrew 
Murray, and had several daughters, his co- 
heiresses, one of whom, Henrietta, married —— 
Dunbar, and another, Lilias, born 1743, married 
John Morrison, afterwards Judge-Advocate in 
Gibraltar. What was the connexion between this 
William Campbell and Alexander Campbell and 
Lilias Dunbar? Any names and dates connected 
with the Campbells of Torrich would be very 
acceptable. A. Caper. 


Apmirat Sin Josern Jorpay. — Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” kindly tell me where an 
anecdote of this admiral is told, and a message of 
his to the Protector Cromwell given, on the sur- 
render of the ships he held for the king? I think 
the occasion must have been when Lord Wil- 
loughby gave up Barbadoes to Sir George Ays- 
cough (Ayscue). Admiral Jordan was a dis- 
tinguished admiral, and saved the Duke of York 
and his fleet at the battle of Solebay. His por- 
trait is in the Greenwich collection. He was the 

of my maternal ancestors, and if any one can 
point to the story and words of his somewhat rude 
message to Old Nol, I shall be obliged if he will 
send a postcard to my address, 


Gispes Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford, 


Maarwotinto, on Picrorrs.—Did any 
attist pursue this branch of art before or after 
bel Georce 


“Loxpow tefort tue Gaeat Fine.”—R. 
Thomson, in his Chronicles of London Bridge, 
says that this publication stopped with the second 
number. Can these two numbers be procured ? 

Hawxsmoor’s “Snort Historica Account 
of Loxbox Brides,” 1736.—Where can a copy 
be now seen or bought ? 

Cambridge, 


G. J. Gray. 


Tae Arcusisnor’s Tratx.—What is the origin 
and history of the long robe worn by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at his recent ae ? 

A. B. ©. 


Georce Dartey.—I am desirous of obtaining 
information about this author, and of purchasing 
any of his poetic or dramatic works. 

Joun H. Incram. 

Howard House, Stoke Newington Green, N. 


Tae O'Donovan Pepicner.— Where can I 
find the pedigree of the O’Donovans of Bant 
Bay? I once had a genealogy of the family which 
showed their connexions with the O'Neils and the 
Knights of Kerry, but I fear it is lost. The 
O'Donovans had, I believe, once connexions with 
many leading Irish families, and through the 
female line with the Plantagenets. 

Ww. 8. L. 8. 


Wuip-tange: remarking, a 
few days since, that I had not seen Jane, a lash, in 
lists of familiar English words of French origin, I 
was surprised to find the term was unknown ; nor 
can I meet with any one, gentle or simple, who, 
on my inquiring, “Do you know what a whip- 
lane is?” appears to have heard the word before. 
Whether lane or laner was the commoner term I 
cannot say; but certainly in my early boyhood 
(spent in Essex) whip-lane and whip-/aner were as 
familiar to my ear as whip-lash. In Bailey, the 
nautical term laniard (or lanyard) appears as 
lanniers, bracketed with lanniards ; and he says, 
“ perhaps of laniére, F.” As to the derivation of 
the French laniére (a long narrow thong, generally 
of leather), Scheler gives lana, whence lanarius ; 
but Littré prefers laniare, which would suggest 
that lanidre was originally a strip torn from a hide 
rather than a band made of wool. Does any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” know this word whip-lane as 
colloquially synonymous with whip-lash ? 

Henry ATTWELt. 

Barns. 


Vireata.—This word occurs in a Stratford-on- 
Avon MS. of 1597, apparently not meaning our 
present yard, but nearly six feet. The word is 
rare as a measure of length, and any other in- 
stances of it in that way would be much prized, 
especially if the exact length it signified can be 
ascertained. J. O. H.-P. 


Worrtr.—What is the meaning of this place- 
word ? Here at Isleworth we have a Worple Road, 
also known as “ the Worples” (and corrupted, as I 
saw lately in an auctioneer’s bill, to “the Whirl- 

Is). There is one at Richmond and another at 
fortlake ; and the other day at Epsom I heard of 
a Worple Road there. James Britten. 


Warertoo Lirerature.—A leading article in 
the Daily News some months ago e mention 
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of Lieut.-Col. Basil Jackson’s Notes and Remi- 
niscences of a Staff Officer in the Waterloo Cam- 
paign. Being much interested in Waterloo lite- 
rature, I have hunted about for it, but unsuccess- 
fully. M. Mite. 


Keartry Famity.—Did a representative of 
this family hold a position as admiral in the Royal 
Navy in the early part of the present century, and 
if so, to what branch did he belong? I am in- 
clined to think that the Kearleys are a Hampshire 
family, but shall be glad to communicate with any 
persons bearing the name, which is, I believe, very 
uncommon. W. H. Keartey Wricur. 

Plymouth. 


Tue Enciisn Orver or Usayimous Mer- 
curians.—I shall be grateful for information re- 
specting the above, which was in existence about 
1750, and of which I have a very finely executed 
badge. H. B, 


“ONE SWORD KEEPS ANOTHER IN THE SCAB- 
BArpD.” — General Lord Wolseley is reputed to 
have spoken at his reception in Guildhall in these 
terms :— 

**T was reading in a book of proverbs the other day a 
very interesting one, which illustrates | meaning 
better, perhaps, than anything I can say. It is a very 
old proverb, and written in many tongues, namely, 
‘That one sword keeps another in the scabbard.’ A very 
eminent writer, referring to the proverb, says, ‘ And 
surely there are wiser and manlier words than the puling 
utterances of our peace societies, who, whilst they fancy 
that they are carrying out the truths of Christianity, 
seem to mistake its object.’ Surely, in an evil age, 
when the world is determined to continue in that evil, 
the man who bares the sword....is the man who bears 
peace,” — Standard, April 12. 

The proverb occurs in De Lincy, as in use in the 
sixteenth century :— 
“ Un glaive, comme I’on dist, ou cousteau, 
Fait tenir l'autre en son fourreau.” 
T. ii., p. 431. 

Is there an earlier use of it known? Who is the 
writer to whose comment the speaker refers ? 

Ep. Marsiatt. 


Replies. 


BROKER. 
S. xii. 143, 195, 377.) 

I must say that Pror. Skear’s derivation of broker 
from the O0.E. verb broken, although he speaks very 
positively upon the subject,* does not at all satisfy 
me. It is, in the first place, utterly impossible to 
get anything like the meaning of broker out of the 
usual meaning of the verb broken, as given by 
Miitzner, viz. benutzen, geniessen, besifzen, sich 
erfreuen, and vertragen, verdauen (Von Speisen), 


° E.g , “ The word is English.” “We cannot separate 
the sb. broker from the M.E. vb. broken,” \ 


or more simply uti, frui, as given by Stratmann; 
unless, indeed, we suppose that the chief business 
of a broker was originally considered to be to enjoy 
or digest his client’s goods, and brokers no doubt 
had a very bad reputation in early times, as some 
of them, especially the advertising ones, still 
have. Pror. Sxeat, indeed, himself allows this 
more or less,* but by a judicious manipulation of 
the original meaning of the verb, a process in 
which I have on other occasions (see, ¢. g., my note 
on “Tram,” 6 §. iii, 413) been obliged to pro- 
nounce him to be an adept,t and by quoting other 
kindred verbs, he contrives to squeeze out of this 
poor verb broken the meanings of to manage, con- 
trive, or, “ perhaps,” settle, and is of opinion, ac- 
cordingly, that broker originally meant a “‘ manager 
or transactor of business”! Pror. Skeat was 
not the first to propose this derivation from broken 
—it will be found both in Ed. Miiller and Matzner; 
but the former says “vielleicht von dem ags. 
brican, brauchen, besorgen,” and the latter merely 
“ob zu broken=bruken geh.?” so that they both, 
and especially Matzner, fully felt the great diffi- 


culties in the way. 


My second objection is a more serious one stil). 
I have gone through the whole of Stratmann’s 
Old English Dict.—very hastily I admit—and ex- 
amined every substantive in ere, are, er, art 
(=Mod. Eng. er, as in builder from build), and in 
our (eour, ur);§ and I have found that, while in 
a few cases English verbs derived from the French 
have formed substs. in ere, are, ev, and ar’j| not a 


* When he eye, “The only difficulty is to explain the 
sense of the word, the form being quite correct.’ 

+ Pror. Skeat gives the “known uses of the verb” 
broken as “ to use, employ, have the use of, digest (meat), 
&e.,” where a comparison with the meanings given by 
the unprejudiced lexicographers quoted above will, [ 
think, show that “ employ, have the use of” have been 
more or less added by Pror. Sxeat, with the view of 
more easily obtaining the meanings of to manage, con- 
trive, &c,, which he was in want of. I am sure Pror. 
Sxeat is not aware he does this, but the result is the 
same, 

t Ere is much more common than are, and are than 
er or ar, both of which are rare in Old English, 

§ Our is by far the most common form, eour next (four 
examples), and ur last (three examples); see list. 

|| Examples are blondere (blandisher), from blonden= 
blanden, from Fr, blandir; cariare (=carrier), from O F. 
cavier (now charrier) ; flaterere (=flatterer), from O.F. 


flutter (flatour is also found) ; glenar (=gleaner), from 


O.F. glener ; laborer from the verb /aborin, formed from 
the U.P. laborer; paiere (O.F. paier); partencr, from 
the verb parten, formed from the O.F. partir; plaitere, 
from the verb plaiten, another form of plaiden, formed 
from the O.F. plaidter. The only wonder is that there 
are not more of them, as all the O.F. verbs seem, as 
might be expected, to have adopted the O.E. affix en; 
but the persistence of the forms our, eour, &c., is evi- 
dently due to the fact that the substantives were for the 
most part borrowed from the French, and not formed 
_ the French verbs after they had become Angli- 
cized, 
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single genuine English verb has ever given rise to 
a substantive in our (cour or ur), all such sub- 
stantives being distinctly of French origin. The 
very great importance of this latter fact will be 
seen at once when I mention that brocour and 
brokour are the only forms given by Stratmann 
and by Miatzner. Pror. Sxeat, indeed, also gives 
the form broker, but even if this form exists in 
O.E. it does not affect my argument in the least, 
as I have shown that a certain number of French 
verbs have given rise to subsantives in er and its 
equivalent forms ere and are. 

It must not be thought, either, that these French 
substantives in our, &c., are few in number; there 
are about seventy of them, and, to prevent ee 
it will perhaps be as well if I quote them. They 
are: Chafour (=chafer), confessour, conquerour, 
coriour (—currier), conteckour (debater ?), creatour, 
curatour, disour, divinour, doctour, dolour, dortour, 
emperour, enchantour, enginour, errour, faitour, 
flatour (and flaterere), forbischour, formour, furrour 
(= furrier), gilour (deceptor), governour, honour, 
jogelour, joinour, labour, langour, lechour, levour, 
lumenour (=limner), minour, mirour, or- 
denour, pillour, portour, priour, purchaceour (and 
purchasour), procuratour, proveour, provisour, ran- 
cour, rasour, ravinour, ravissour, rectour, redour 
(redur and reddur), regratour, reportour, rigour, 
riotour, robbeour (also robbere and robbare), 
sauveour, savour, senatour, sisour, somenour, 
soudeour, tabour, tailour, temptour, tormentor, 
trichor (also trichour and trichur), tutour, valour, 
vapour, voutur (vulture), wajour, wastour. 

n this list it will be observed that I include all 
the words in our, and not merely those which are 
derived from an active verb, like brocour. I have 
also made a list of substantives in ere, are, er, and 
ar, derived from English active verbs, and I shall 
be happy to give it if Pror. Skzar would like to 
have it. 

From what I have said it must, I think, be 
evident that brocouwr cannot possibly have been 
formed from a really English verb, and that it 
must be referred to some French or Latin (i.¢., 
Low Latin*) root. Now, in a note printed in 1873 
in “N. & Q.” (4% 8. xii. 143) I suggested two 
derivations for the word broker, viz., either from 
Fr. broche (older form broke=L. Lat. broca), a tap, 
and perhaps also a pot—broc, or from Fr. broc 
(L. Lat. brocus or brochus), a jug or pot, and to 
these two words I still stick. For with these two 
words, and especially with broca (of which, accord- 
ing to Littré and Scheler, brocus is only an 
anomalous offshoot), I would connect the Low 


* I say Low Latin, because sometimes, as we shall see 
further on, a Low Latin word exists which no longer has 
a French equivalent, though doubtless it once had, Be- 
sides words formed after the exist- 
ence of French as a language must occasionally have 
given rise to new French words, 


Latin words abrocator, abroccamentum, brocarius, 
and abrocarius (Wedgwood), which are all of them 
evidently connected with broker, of which, indeed, 
brocarius seems to have been the common Latin 
form. Abrocator, too, is defined by Ducange as 
“proxeneta, pararius, Gall. courtier,” which last 
word is still used in French=precisely our broker, 
Now abrocator evidently comes from abrocare, 
which is also in Ducange with the meaning of “ per- 
forare, Gall. mettre en perce, fistulam dolio apponere, 
a Gallico broche” (=broca). Abrocare is, therefore, 
precisely=our Old Eng. abrochen (Matzner),* i.¢., 
to abroach, or, as we now say, to broach. A bro- 
cator is, then, an abroacher, or, as we should say 
now, a broacher ; and my notion is that the word 
broker is merely broacher in an older form. We 
here have not only form,t but sense complete, for 
the broacher of a business is just what a broker 
now is, and what he formerly was when he was 
also a negotiator of love-affairs and marriages. 
With regard to brocarius there is more diffi- 
culty, as nouns in arius seem always to be derived 
from substantives or adjectives, and not from 
verbs. In my note, therefore, I derived this from 
broca or brocus, just as cellarius comes from cella 
and pannarius from pannus. Now in Ducange 
I find vinum venditum ad brocam, used in the 
meaning of wine sold in small quantities ; and in 
Cotgrave (as also in Ducange) I find vendre vin & 
brochet (4 broke in one passage given by Littré), 
interpreted “to retain or draw wine ; to utter or 
sell it by pot-fulls”; whilst in Godefroy I find 
broqueter (a frequentative form of broquer) 
“vendre du vin par broc,” and broqueteur (a freq. 
form of broqueur)=“‘marchand de boisson en 
détail.” It seems to me, therefore, possible, espe- 
cially as the only quotation given in Ducange 
s.v. brocarius apparently shows that a brocarius 
had orginally some connexion with the wine trade,§ 
that the word may originally have meant a man 
who sold wine from the tap or by the jug, é.c., in 
retail—our tapster. And if so, the word might 
well have come to signify a retail dealer generally, 


* Prov. Skeat does not seem to have been aware of 
this old verb abrochen, for he does not give it s.v. broach, 
and he does not give abroach as a verb. 

+ Abrocator would correspond to a French abrogueur 
(for ator generally—eur in French), and this without the 
a would give broqueur (the verb broquer is given by Gode- 
froy in the sense of to broach), which is the French form 
of the Anglo-Norman brocour, just as liqueur is the 
French form of the licour which will be found in the 
list I have given above. 

t Ducange takes broca and broche in this case as—tap, 
and in his favour is the fact that there is also found 
vinum venditum ad tappam=wine sold, as it were, at the 
tap, or in small quantities ; but Littré, as I have before 
observed, considers broche in this case—droc, a jug or pot 
= word now universally used in this sense), and Scheler 

ollows him. 

§ “Statuimus quod brocarii sint electi per commu- 
niam ville, qui dsbunt singulis annis unum dolium vini,” 
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a view which derives support from the word abroc- 
camentum, on which Ducange remarks, “ Angl. 
abbrochement,* Gall. Achat en gros et vente en 
détail,” and perhaps also from the Fr. brocanteur,t 
a retailer of second-hand goods. And from this 
meaning of buying and selling on his own account 
the word broker might well have acquired the 
meaning of buying and selling for others. And, 
indeed, even now a broker seems sometimes to be 
used of one who buys and sells on his own 
account, for if the words bill-broker, merchandise 
broker, real estate broker, and ship-broker be looked 
for (s.v. broker) in Webster, it will be seen that 
the persons indicated by these terms buy and sell 
on their own account, though very likely they also 
buy and sell for others. 

As for the form abrocarius, it seems to mea 
spurious one, as there could not have been a 
subst. abroca, and nouns in ariuvsare not, as I have 
said, formed from verbs ; still it tells in my favour, 
as it cannot possibly have come from the Old 
English verb broken. 

Still, it is possible that, in defiance of all rule, 
abrocarius may have been formed from abrocare, 
because the termination in arius was especially 
used to denote trades or occupations, and in this 
case brocarius would be a shortened form of abro- 
carius; or brocarius may have been formed from 
brocour (in which case also rule would be set at 
defiance, as the ending our—Lat. or, or ator), or 
from the later form broker.t 

I will conclude with a quotation from the Liber 
Albus given by Wedgwood, “Per manus et 
mediationem quorundam J. 8S. et A. G. broca- 
riorwm et correctariorum§ ejusdem burganei.” 
Here we have, curiously enough, together the Lat. 
forms of two words which are still in constant use 
to-day, viz.,the now English word broker, and its 
precise French equivalent courtier. F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Cotours 1x THE Army (6% §, vii. 286).—The 
following extracts from the Records of the City of 


* Mahn (in Webster) also quotes an Old Eng. ab- 
brochment, but I do not find it in either Stratmann or 
Mitzner. 

_t I think it is not improbable that brocanteur is de- 
rived from (a)brocator. The word does not seem to be 
more than two centuries old, and in later times the Lat. 
termination tor preceded by a generally became ateur, and 
not eur, as it did in earlier, though even then we some- 
times find ateur (or an equivalent old form). See Littré 
s.v. créateur, This, with the dropping of the initial a, 
would give us brocateur, and with the insertion of x be- 
fore t, as in galantine=L. Lat. galatina, brocanteur. 

} Other examples in which our (or eour) has become 
er in Eng. are /uminour and limner, purchasour and pu - 
chaser, robbeour and robber, all of which will be found in 
my list of words in our, 

§ This word looks as if it had some connexion wit 
the Lat. corrigere, correctum, but a more usual form is 
corratarius, and Littré and Scheler declare the word to 
come from curare, curatum, 


Liverpool, just published, may assist in throwing 
light on the clothing of the army during the reign 
of Elizabeth. In March, 1567, a muster of 
soldiers was ordered to reinforce the army in 
Ireland, when the following proclamation was 
issued :— 

“Every one must have a cassock of blue watchet 

Yorkshire cloth, guarded with two small guards, stitched 
with two stitches of blue apiece ; a very good yew bow 
and a sheaf of arrows in case, a red cap, a stag or stirk 
buckskin jerkin, a sword dagger, and every man to have 
13s. 4d. in his purse.” 
The levies of South Lancashire mustered in Liver- 
pool and were sent to Chester, where they were 
joined by the forces from Derbyshire, Staffordshire, 
and the other Midland counties. The Staffordshire 
uniform was red; all the others were dressed in 
blue. 

In 1573 the Earl of Essex passed through 
Liverpool and set sail thence for Carrickfergus, to 
take the command of the Queen’s army in Ireland. 
A detachment of his troops was left behind to 
follow him, when a serious emeute took place be- 
tween two regiments, called respectively the “ Blue 
Coats” and the “ Motley Coats,” which promised 
to be attended with loss of life, but for the inter- 
ference of the burgesses, who flew to arms, thus 
graphically described in the record :— 

“ Truth is, there was such insurrection stirred by the 
said Capt, Bartley, as the like was never seen in the town 
and this country ; for to be short, Mr. Mayor and all the 
town suddenly as pleased God Almighty were ready 
upon the heath of this town, every man with their best 
weapons, so as by good every householder being 
at home Sunday morning, eager as lions, made show 
almost even like to the number of the said captains and 
all their soldiers ; so as the captains and all their men 
being arrayed, and there upon the said heath, the said 
— Bartley all his gentlemen moved Mr. Mayor to 
order all in good part, and to think no other, but all 
shall be well and quiet, and so passed.” 

Tt is worthy of remark that, except for the 
uniform, the townsmen were quite as ready and 
well prepared for action as the trained soldiers, 

J. A. Picroy. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


There is a good deal of information extant as to 
the colours used in the armies during the great 
civil war of the seventeenth century, but it is so 
scattered that it is almost hopeless for any one, in 
the present unorganized state of our knowledge of 
that period, to piece the fragments into a connected 
whole. The Harleian MS. 986 is entitled, “The 
Ensignes of ye Regiments in ye Citty of London, 
both of Trayned Bands and Auxiliaries. To- 
gether with the nearest number of their Trayned 
Souldiers taken as they marched into Finsbury 
fields, being their last neral Muster. Tuesday, 
Septemb, 26, 1643. Anno pestiffers Rebellionis.” 
Ihave a transcript of this volume, made by my- 
self, now before me. In it I find mention of 
“The Red Reg. of Auxiliaries,” “ White Regi- 
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ment,” “ Yellow Regiment,” “Greene Regiment,” 
“Orange Regiment,” “Blue Regiment.” The 
following passage, from a pamphlet entitled His 
Highnesse Prince Rupert's late beating up the 
Rebels Quarters at Post-comb and Chinner in 
Oxfordshire, and his Victory in Chalgrove Field, 
printed at Oxford in 1643, shows that red scarves 
were worn by both Parliamentarians and Royalists : 
“The reason why we killed no more was, partly 
because diverse of the Rebells had red scarfes like 
ours” (p. 11). In the same pamphlet we find that 
the Royalists “took two orange cornets of the Earl 
of Essex own Regiment belonging to Major 
Gunter and Captain Sheffield. The word upon 
one of these cornets was ‘ Cave adsum,’ thought to 
qis to the Earle’s own troope of life guards” 
p. 13). 

In A Particular Relation of the Action before 
Cyrencester, printed in 1642, we read of “ Blew- 
Coats of my Lord Stanfords Regiment” (p. 4) ; 
and in a letter of Nehemiah Wharton, dated 
Sept. 13, 1642, which is printed in vol. xxxv. of 
the Archeologia, mention is made of “a soldier’s 
red coate,” and of the “ base blew coats of Colonell 
Cholmley’s regiment” (p. 322). At the siege of 
Gloucester, in 1643, a captain of the Queen’s 
“black regiment” was killed (Vicar’s Je 
Jireh, i. 401). Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford_Manor, Brigg. 


Mrs. Scarvett is quite right in her recollec- 
tion of a “green” regiment. It belonged to the 
regular army, and was also known as “ the Tower 
Regiment” or “the Tower Guards.” It took an 
active part in the siege of Colchester (1648), 
where it lost two commanding officers in succession, 
Needham, the Yorkshireman, and Shambrooke 
(History and Antiquities of Colchester Castle, 
chap. v.). J. H, Rounp. 


The following, from Hudibras, seems to imply 
that the Parliamentary troops wore, for the most 
rt, red. The passage is in the debate between 
udibras and Ralph on keeping and breaking 


“ And Cromwell with deep oaths and vows 
Swore all the Commons out of the House ; 
Vowed that the red coats would disband, 
Ay, marry, would at their command ; 
And trolled them on and swore and swore 
Till the army turned them out of door.” 


M. N, G. 


Dr. Steruen Hares (nor Hats) (6" S. vii. 55, 
306).—Poets are permitted to take very consider- 
able liberties with family names, especially when 
they come at the end of a line, and therefore are 

uired to rhyme with some other word. Hence 
in the well-known lines in Pope’s epistle to Martha 
Blount, entitled Of the Characters of Women, 
originally printed in 1734-5, in an incomplete 
form, and then consisting of only 194 lines, but 


after his death, in 1751, printed complete, being 
then 292 lines, we read :— 
“ From Peer or Bishop ‘tis no easy thing 

To draw the man who loves his God, or King; 

Alas! I copy (or my draught would fail) 

From honest Mah'met, or plain Parson Hale.” 
Pope could not write Hales as a rhyme to fail, 
but we all know whom he meant. Mah’met was 
the personal attendant and servant of King 
George I., who died in 1726, after forty years of 
faithful and trusted service, “‘ void of offence 
against God and Man”; and Hale was the Rev. 
Stephen Hales, D.D., F.R.S., Foreign Member of 
the French Academy. Let him, therefore, be 
spoken of as Stephen Hales, and not Stephen 

ale. Dr. Hales, younger brother of Sir Thomas 
Hales, Bart., of Beaksbourne, Kent, was one of 
the most eminent of the scientific men of the last 
century. His researches into the physics and 
chemistry of life led the way to the chief discoveries 
of Priestley, Lavoisier, and all the other great 
workers in organic chemistry, and entitle him to 
a high and very honourable position amongst the 
ranks of the scientific pioneers into the knowledge 
of life. He was appointed minister of Tedding- 
ton in 1709, and filled that office for fifty-one 
years, and declined offers of church preferment 
that he might continue to devote himself to his 
parish duties and his philosophical studies, On 
the death of the Prince of Wales, the princess 
made him her almoner, and was very anxious that 
he should become preceptor to her son, afterwards 
George III.; but other influences prevailed. Dr. 
Hales took great interest in his church of Ted- 
dington ; he built the north aisle in 1753, and 
rebuilt the tower, at the foot of which he was 
buried, in 1761, at the age of eighty-four. The 
Princess of Wales caused a handsome monument 
to his memory to be erected. in Westminster 
Abbey. All may not be willing to adopt the con- 
cluding lines of the inscription,— 

“Tile opera indagare Dei, nec sera vetustas 
Laudem, Halese, tuam nec titulos minzet : 
Anglia te primis insertum jactat alumnis, 

Anglia Newtono terra superba suo ”; 
but all may agree with the more modest state- 
ment of Bishop Warburton, “ not more estimable 
for his useful discoveries as a natural philosopher 
than for his exemplary life and pastoral charity 
as a parish priest.” Dr, Stephen Hales was one 
of the attesting witnesses to Pope’s will ; F. G. 
says, ‘‘ I hope they were friends.” We may reason- 
ably take Pope’s own evidence as to this. He says 
(Spence’s Anecdoles), “I shall be very glad to see 
Dr. Hales ; and always love to see him, he is so 
worthy and good a man.” But Pope very much 
disliked the doctor’s experiments on live animals, 
and, speaking to a friend on the subject, said, with 
emphasis and concern, “ Indeed, he commits most 
of these barbarities with the thought of being of 
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use to man; but how do we know, that we have 
a right to kill creatures that we are so little above 
as dogs for our curiosity, or even for some use to 
us?” Dr. Hales’s Essays went through many 
editions, and were translated into French and 
German. Epwarp Sotty. 


Questions To Lisrarians S. vii. 126).— 
I wish I had in my library such a “ willing slave” 
as M. A. M. J. She must be the very moral of 
Prior’s Abra :— 

“ Abra was ready e’er I call'd her name ; 
And when I call’d another, Abra came.” 
As to her three questions, since her autocrat has 
not answered them, I count it a privilege to do so, 
thus: (1.) For the lower shelves that are out of 
reach use a folding library chair, which, when un- 
folded, proves to be a flight of four or six steps ; 
for the upper, ask any good bookseller in London 
—say Sotheran—to order a light ladder of birch- 
wood, with flat carpeted rounds (excuse the sole- 
cism) and with a broad cushioned T plank atop, 
to keep the ladder from slipping sideways. (2 and 
3.) Buy a copy of the late Mr. John Power's 
Handy Book about Books, I cannot at the moment 
find my own copy, but am almost sure that ques- 
tions 2 and 3 are answered by Mr. ae - 
A. J. M. 


The following reply, which appeared in the 
Monthly Notes of the Library Association, vol. i. 
(1880), may be of use to M. A. M. J. :— 

“ Mr. J. G. Arnold, of 38, King William Street, is the 
maker of a handy folding ladder, which seems to com- 
bine compactness with strength. The rails are of oak, 
and when the ladder is closed they shut into a groove in 
one of the sides. The price is 12s. 6d. for a length of 
seven feet, C. W.” 

One ought not, however, to omit mention of the 
very ingenious invention of Mr. A. Cotgreave, 
librarian of the Free Public Library, Richmond, 
Surrey, called a “ Long-reacher,” especially de- 
signed to save time and labour in taking down and 
replacing books upon high shelves in libraries. 
Specimens of this instrament were exhibited at 
Cambridge during the conference of librarians 
held there in September, 1882, and received a 
considerable amount of attention from practical 
librarians. J. C. Hupsoy, 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


The “ Hatherley Lattice Steps,” Jones’s patent, 
may be recommended to M. A. M. J. as “un- 
equalled for lightness, compactness, rigidity, and 
strength.” Particulars may be obtained from 

C. 8. 


Matthews & Co., Gloucester. 


Being a collector of old parchments, I cast about 
for a method of preparing them for mounting, and 
this very simple process suggested itself to me, 
viz., to dip a towel in water, wring it out, and then 
spread out the parchment and roll it up in the wet 
towel. It will soon become limp, and may then 


be removed and placed between sheets of blotting- 
paper under a heavy weight. When dry, and if 
carefully done, the result is very 

A. 


Tae Pattotocicat Society’s New Dictionary 
(6 §. vii. 183).—I hope I shall not be accused of 
over-fondness for a child of which I am one of the 
parents, if I suggest to Mr. Mount and other 
workers at the dictionary the desirability of con- 
sulting the E.D.S. Dictionary of English Plant- 
Names. He will find there good quotations from 
Parkinson (who has, I fear, not been read for Dr. 
Murray) and Ray for the word chess-apple, and 
also something about checker, or, as we have spelt 
it, chequer, and cheese-howl, as Gerard has it, as 
well. The name of cheese for the fruit of the 
mallow, which certainly is “not yet obsolete,” 
being in almost universal use, is clearly enough 
an allusion to its shape. Mr. Movnr should not 
connect two things so dissimilar as “the clusters 
of the service apple and mallow fruit.” Cheese, as 
our book shows, enters into many plant-names, 
Parkinson (Paradisus) speaks of Fritillaria 
meleagris as the chequered lily, the flowers being 
“of a reddish purple colour, spotted diversly with 
great spots, appearing like unto square checkes, of 
a deeper colour.” James Britten, 

Isleworth, 


I have very often heard children in Yorkshire 
call the seeds of the mallow cheeses. I always 
thought it was because the seeds, when separated, 
are round and flat, like a cheese. I am now in- 
clined to think it is from chess=to pile up, as 
they are packed close together. The expression 
your correspondent gives in (0), viz., “ Three ches 
chambre,” leads me to ask, Does not the term, “a 
chest of drawers,” a very common term every- 
where, come from the same root, as the drawers 
are piled up one over the other, and are more or 
less in number? I cannot see that the game chess 
can have anything to do with these words, 

H. E. 

Anerley, 8.E. 


Tromas Swinnerton, Mayor or Newcasttr- 
unpER-Lyme, 1756 (6 8S. i. 57).—He was the 
second son of Thomas Swinnerton, of “ Yewtree,” 
in Whitmore parish, and married in 1757 Sarah, 
daughter of William Furnivall, of Sandbach, 
Chester. He died in November, 1796, havin 
had issue two sons and four daughters. p tn 
notes and references to the Swinnerton family, b 
the Rev. C. Swinnerton, chaplain in Bengal, 
appeared in the earlier numbers of the on 


An Oxrorp Jeu v’Esprit or 1848 (6% §, 
vii. 104).—I am glad that Mr. Pickrorp has 
printed Walter Shirley's jeu esprit. It is still 
well remembered by many, and how (to his great 
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amusement) one of the large printed procalmations 
came floating down from the undergraduate gallery 
to M, Guizot, who sat below. But Mr. Pickrorp 
has suggested that the late Dean of Wells was 
meant by “ Wrightson, of Queens.” This is quite 
a mistake. “ Wrightson,” as all the names of the 
other supposed signatories, is the real name of an 
old member of Queen’s College, who graduated 
cirea 1826. Of course the point of Shirley’s joke 
was a selection of the unfittest, and poor Wright- 
son, who was living in Oxford about that time, 
was well known for most eccentric acts, of which 
there were many amusing stories. Poor man ! he 
was literally “cracked,” for he had met with an 
accident which necessitated his being trepanned. 
This was the cause of his numerous but harmless 
eccentricities. There would have been no point 
in putting Johnson’s name. Gisees Ricaup. 


Mr. Pickrorp’s annotations make some of the 
allusions more intelligible to such as are not 
Oxford men. Is the head of a house to whom 
he alludes the same as is mentioned in Verdant 
Green, part i., as being so assiduously saluted by 
the undergraduates? The index to the First 
Series of “ N. & Q.” will furnish abundant refer- 
ences to Oxford jeux d’esprit. 

P. J. F. Gaytittoy, 
[E. M. next week. } 


Periopicat Pustications: Caries Povey 
(6" 8. vii. 306).—The Visions of Sir Heister Ryley, 
1710-11, has been attributed to Defoe, but with- 
out much probability. It was published, and pro- 
bably written, by Mr. Charles Povey, well known 
for his many schemes and projects, particularly the 
Sun Fire Office, from which he had a salary of 
1501. per annum, and who died at the age of 
nearly ninety, May 4, 1743 (Gentleman’s Mag. 
xiii. 274; London Mag., 1743, p. 257). Lowndes, 
in the Bibliographer’s Manual, p. 1393, describes 
the book as the work of “an extreimely fore- 
sighted, thoughtful, but eccentric man,” and notes 
that his name was Charles, not John. It is worth 
while to draw attention to this, because John and 
Charles Povey are sometimes confounded. Thus 
Maitland states that the Sun Fire Office was 
founded in 1706 by John Povey, and Nichols, in 
Literary Anecdotes, has two references to Mr. 
Povey: first, vol. i. p. 75, giving the name of John 
Povey as subscribed to an order respecting the re- 
turns to John Bowyer’s brief in 1714; and secondly, 
vol. iv. p. 84, in reference to the British Mercury, 
started in 1710 by those who took the insurance 
office previously carried on by Mr. Povey, thus 
confusing John Povey, who was sworn in as Clerk 
of the Privy Council on July 27, 1697, and held 
that office till after the accession of George I., and 
Charles Naty who originated the Traders’ Ex- 
change Fire Insurance Office, and published Sir 


Heister Ryley’s Visions in 1710, There are pas- 


sages in this curious little book a good deal in the 
style of Defée, and others which yet more resemble 
that of Dean Swift. Epwarp Sotty. 


Caterways §. vii. 88)—This word means 
diagonally, and is obviously derived from the 
French quatre, cf. cater-cousin=quater-cousin. 
Grose’s Glossary gives: “ Cater-crass, cross. You 
must go cater-crass dat dare fil; ¢.¢., you must go 
across that field; Kent” (ed. 1790). Halliwell 
has: “Cater, to cut diagonally (var. dial.),” 
Miss Jackson, in her Shropshire Word-Book, has: 
“ Caterwiff, adv. across; from one side to the other, 
in an oblique direction, as a tipsy person would 
go.—Wem, Burlton. ‘I seed as ’e wunna sober by 
the way ’e went cater-wiff alung the réoad’” She 
gives also “ cater-cornelled, irregular of form ; out 
of proportion ; said of any material that won’t cut 
to a required shape”; and “cater-cornered, dia- 
gonal.” The word cater-corner occurs in the title 
of Mineral Conclusions (1589) : “ Wherin is layd 
open the very Quintessence of all Cater-corner 
diuinitie.” F, C. Birxseck Terry, 

Cardiff. 


This word is not given by Pegge in his Alphabet 
of Kenticisms, but it is in constant use in Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex. Halliwell defines ‘‘ Cater, 
to cut diagonally (var. dial.).” Parish (Dictionary 
of Sussex Dialect): “ Catering, from corner to 
corner. Caterwise, diagonally.” It is used every 
day in this part of Surrey. A fence runs catering, 
i.¢., out of the square. A drain caters a hill, i. ¢., 
runs diagonally across it and not up and down. 
A direction is constantly given to you “to take 
across a field caterways.” The word is, I think, 
connected with the French quatre. The idea seems 
to be taken from a square or four-cornered object, 
€. g., & handkerchief, the cross corners of which are 
brought to meet. In illustration of this I may 
mention that in walking in London when we 
crossed diagonally from one side of the street to 
the other, a French governess used to call this 
“ croiser en mouchoir,” or, as a countryman would 
say, “to cater.” . LG 


Holloway, in his General Dictionary of Pro- 
vincialisms, gives: “ To cater, v.a., to cut a piece 
of wood or cloth cornerwise, or at angles (Hants, 
Sussex).” From the same authority it would 
appear that the word cater-crass, meaning across, 
was used in Kent. G. F. R. B. 


Cater-cornered is & common Lancashire word, 
and its meaning is very similar to caterways ; both 
words come from the French quatre. The four of 
hearts (or other suit) in cards is called the cater. 

H. Fisuwick. 


Vide Cater, Wright’s Provincial Dictionary. 
Freperick Davis, 
Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, 8. W, 
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Tae Arms or Carpinat ALLEN §, vii. 67). 
—It is a little curious that there is no record of 
this cardinal’s arms in the English College, Rome, 
though there is a commemorative tablet which 
would be the better for some repair if there is any 
living representative of his name—then, if I re- 
member right, spelt Allan—to bestow the same. 
A little book entitled “Le Collige Anglais de 
Douai pendant la Révolution Francaise. Traduit de 
YAnglais par M. l’Abbé Dancoisne. Douai, L. 
Dechristé, Imprimeur, 1, Rue Jean-de-Bologne,” 
has for frontispiece a portrait of the cardinal, litho- 
graphed from an old picture. To the left of the 
cardinal’s head is a small shield, of which a friend 
who owns a copy sends me a facsimile, which I 
enclose for transmission to X. Y. Z. It is not very 
easy to decide which of the two bearings that 
seem equally to belong to the Allen family they 
are meant for, coneys or greyhounds, but St. Cuth- 
bert’s College, Ushaw, the present representative of 
the old college of Douai established by Cardinal 
Allen, has incorporated them into its arms and 
blazons them as coneys. Under the above-named 
portrait is written, “ Du Cabinet de M. Dancoisne 
d’Henin-Liétard,” who, in his preface, also says, 
“On trouvera ici le portrait du cardinal, ses armes 
(celles de sa famille), et le facsimile de sa signature.” 

R Busk. 


When a student at Ushaw College, I often saw 
the arms of Cardinal Allen. They are as de- 
scribed by Anthony 4 Wood, “ Argent, three conies 
passant sable.” Ushaw College is the lineal de- 
scendant of Douai College, founded by Cardinal 
Allen. The tradition of these arms was brought 
from Douai. R. G, Davis. 

Buckland, Farringdon. 


Lampert Famity (6" §. vii. 69).— 

“ ‘Lambert’ received a large accession in England 
through the Flemings, who thus preserved a memorial 
of the patron of Liége, St. Lambert, who was martyred 
early in the eighth century. Succumbing to the fashion 
80 prevalent among the Flemings, it is generally found 
as ‘ Lambkin,’ such entries as ‘ Lambekyn fil. Eli,’ or 
* Lambekin Taborer,’ being common. The present sur- 
nominal forms are ‘ Lambert,’ ‘ Lampson,’ ‘ Lambkin,’ 
and ‘ Lamkin,’ ”—Bardsley's Zaglish Surnames, second 
edit., 1875, p. 56. 

For an account of the family of Lambert, of Boy- 
ton, see Burke’s Hist. of the Commoners, vol. i. 
1837, 66-69 ; Lambert, of Carnagh (Ibid. iii. 547). 
I have a note that the following arms were granted 
to Lambert, of London and Surrey, in 1737: Gu., 
three narcissus flowers arg.,a canton or. Crest, on 
& mount vert, a centaur passant regardant, human 
parts ppr., rest ermine, girt about the waist with 
laurels of the first, drawing a bow and arrow gu. 
Motto, “ Ut quocunque paratus.” 


Homenos will find a pedigree of the Lambert 
family, with especial reference to Major-General 


Lambert, in append. iii. (pp. 13-199) of Hurtley’s 
Natural Curiosities in the Environs of Malham, 
in Craven, Yorkshire (London, 1786). There is 
also an account of this family, with pedigree, in 
Whitaker’s History of Craven (third edit., 1878, 
pp. 256-261). T. B. 


Homeros will find three pedigrees of this family 
in Berry’s Hants Pedigrees. If Homeros has or 
should have any information respecting the Sir 
Thomas Lambert, of...... , in co. Southampton, 
Knt. (who married Margaret, daughter of John 
Fisher, of Chilton Candover, in the same county), 
and would communicate it to me, I should feel 
obliged. G. Fisuer. 

429, Edgware Road, W. 


“Prous ENGLISHWOMEN OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century” (6 §, vii. 68).—The title of the book 
which Mr. Butt inquires for is English Church- 
women of the Seventeenth Century (Derby, Mozley 
& Sons, 1845). The only names which the first— 
I am not aware that there is a larger—edition 
contains an account of are Lady Falkland, Lady 
Carberry, Lady Sunderland, Lady Capel, Mrs. 
Basire, Lady Mary Wharton, Margaret Lady 
Maynard, Anna Lady Halket, Lady Jane Cheyne, 
Countess of Derby, Countess of Dorset ; with 
notices of Sibylla Egerton, Lady Sophia Chaworth, 
Isabella Fotherby, Alice Duchess Dudley, Lady 
Grace Grenville, Mary Perry, Lady Mary Has- 
tings, Lady Pakington, Lady Digby, Mary Evelyn, 
Elizabeth Lady Guildford, Lady Newland, Lady 
Cholmondely, Katharine Lady Neville, Barbara 
Lady Longueville, Mrs. Susanna Hopton, Anne 
Baynard, Catharine Bovey, Mrs. Mary Astell, 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings (the “ Aspasia” of Tatler, 
No. 42). Some of these last notices are very short. 

Ep. MarsHAttL. 


Heratopic (6% §. vii. 88).—I think the cinque- 
foils are the arms of the Hamilton family, one of 
whom, Sir Fred. Hamilton, was Lord-Lieutenant of 
Donegal. They are in the arms of the Killyleagh 
Hamiltons, as appears by several impressions of 
seals in the possession of my family. V. F. 


Brack Marta (6" §. vii. 309).—I venture to 
suggest that the term Maria here may be allied to 
“ Marinated, transported to some foreign planta- 
tion,” and “ Married, persons chained or hand- 
cuffed together, in order to be conveyed to gaol,” 
&c. (Grose), though I cannot explain how or why. 
The colour (black) explains itself, from the dark 
hue of the vehicle. In marinated evident allusion 
is made to the compulsory voyage ; in married, to 
the forced wedlock of convictism. Black Maria 
may possibly be a corruption of one or the other 
term. JuLIAN MARSHALL, 


B. Artist (6% §. vii. 308).—This artist, 
or another of the same pame, engraved the portrait 
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of W. Tans’ur prefixed to his Works, published at 
“the Looking-Glass on London Bridge,” 1738. 
This date may, I hope, be of use to J. O. H.-P. 
Cole is not mentioned by Walpole or Bryan, but 
was, I should guess, a pupil of Bickham. 

Jutian MARSHALL, 


This is probably the same B. Cole whom Red- 
ve mentions in his Dictionary of Artists of the 
English School as practising in the first half of the 


eighteenth century. G. Fisuer. 


Bortep a skyn” (6™ S. vii. 88). 
—Unless this means a complete and nota single 
skin, it is probably merely the loose or inaccurate 
statement of a later chronicler. Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, who is the authority for the particulars of 
the treatment of the body, observes that before 
the transmission of the body to England for burial 
at Reading the corpse was taken to Rouen, where 
the bowels with the brain and eyes were deposited, 
and where the body was scored by knives, sprinkled 
with salt, and sewn up in oxhides to prevent the 
noxious effluvia from causing — y tainting 
the air. Ep. Marsnatt, 


My edition of the Polychronicon is 1527, and it 
has “ bulles skyn.” R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Rererences Wantep (6" 8. vii. 267, 297, 
318).—4. The lines are James Hervey’s, and are 
attributed to him in the New Congregational 
Hymn- Book, om gree for the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales by Jackson, Wal- 
ford & Hodder (nd.). In Hervey’s Works 
(Elinburgh, 1834), p. 43, the hymn is given in 
a foot-note as an amplification of the lines :-— 

“ Permittas ipsia expandere numinibus, quid 

Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris. 
Nam pro jucundis aptissima pusque [sic] dabunt dii; 
Carior est illis humo [sic], quam sibi.” 
Juven., x. 347-50, 
As the question of authorship has excited some 
interest, [ transcribe the whole hymn:— 
“ Since all the downward tracts of time 
God's watchful eye surveys, 
Oh ! who so wise to choose our lot, 
And regulate our ways? 
“Since none can doubt his equal love, 
Unmeasurably kind, 
To his unerring gracious will 
Be ev'ry wish resigned. 
“ Good when he gives, supreme! 
Nor less + he 
Ev’n crosses from his sov'reign hand 
Are blessings in disguise.” 
H. Scugrney, 
12, Cambridge Terrace, N. 


4, The expression quoted by D.C. L. is taken 
from a hymn written by the Rev. James Hervey, 
A.M., Rector of Weston-Favel, Northamptonshire, 
the author of Meditations among the Tombs and 


other religious pieces. The hymn will be found 
in the notes to Reflections on a Flower Garden, 
“ Afflictions” for “ Ev'n crosses” is one of the 
many alterations to which the original hymn has 
been subjected by hymn-book editors. The hymn 
may be found in many collections—inter alia, the 
New Congregational Hymn- Book, No. 282; 
Wesley's Hymns with Supplement, No. 846. 
Samvuet Bruce. 


1. Mr. Pratt in his reply has not given the year 
of the first publication of Beawmont’s Moralities, 
Lowndes gives “ Lond. 1753,” and at the same 
time the first appearance of the apologue of the 
two knights and the gold and silver shield. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Fairies oF Nicnot Rovse (6% §, vii. 
89, 174, 315).—Although Pat has not favoured 
me with any direct communication as requested 
(see ante, pp. 89, 174), allow me (pendente lite) 
to say that Humphry (not John or Henry) 
Nicholls married Philippa, the daughter of Sir 
Anthony Rous by Philippa Colles, his second 
wife, a.D. 1609. No issue by that marriage is 
recorded in the Heralds’ College. 

H. T. Evuacomse, M.A. 

Clyst St. George, Devon, 


Cuatrerton’s Writixos (6 §. vi. 404; vii. 
93, 116, 298).—It was not to a magazine paper 
only, but also to a forthcoming volume by Mr. 
John H. Ingram that I referred. Mr. Vane will 
find the Bristol poet has had many other bio- 
graphers besides those to whom he refers, each of 
them giving something new, but none furnishing 
the public with such a work as Mr. Enecomne 
suggests and as Mr. Ingram is understood to be 
preparing for publication. Among the chief bio- 


‘graphies of Chatterton I may cite those of Gregory, 


1789; Davis, 1809; Dix, 1837; that prefixed to 
the Cambridge edition of the Works, 1842; Martin, 
1865; Wilson, 1869; Bell, 1872; and Masson, 
1875. R. E. M. 


I, in common with probably everybody interested 
in Chatterton, am acquainted with the works 
alluded to by Mr. Varg, but they do not anticipate 
the book I am preparing for the press. However, I 
shall be glad of any fresh information about “ the 
marvellous boy,” or for direction to any new source 
of information, or to hear of any books, pamphlets, 
cuttings, &c., about him, for sale. 

H. Inoram. 

Howard House, Stoke Newington Green, N. 


Kines’ Fincers S. v. 429; vi. 15, 55, 198, 
237, 436).—While looking for orchis plants in a 
field here recently, a country boy, who was mend- 
ing the hedge, said to me, “ They flowers 
bain’t no good, master, ’cept in a garden-knot. 
We boys calls them Johnny-cocks. Why don’t 
’e pick some o’ they grandfagregors or gilding- 
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cups?” I asked the young barbarian (classical 
use of the word) which the Johnny-cocks were, 
and he pointed to the 0. mascula in my basket, 
but he could not explain the name. The grand- 
fagregors were bluebells ; the gilding-cups, celan- 
dines ; and foxgloves were poppies. At luncheon 
to-day I mentioned these names, and a junior 
member of the family, on hearing them, at once 
said this nursery rhyme, learned in Cornwall :— 
“ Grandfa’ Grig 
Had a pig 
In a field of clover; 
Piggie died, 
Grandfa’ cried, 
And all the fun was over.” 
Grandfather in this part of Dorset is always 
grandfa’, so probably Grandfa’-Gregor’=Grand- 
father Gregory. I wonder why. 
Epwarp Matay. 
Broadwindsor. 


Ixace (6 §. vi. 347, 545).—With reference to 
the suggestion that ingle is derived from “ ain- 
geal”==fire, the following may interest some of 
your readers. I heard from an old Irish-speaking 
acquaintance of mine that in the west of co. 
Cork, some sixty years ago, it was customary, when 
a woman with a child in her arms was leaving a 
cottage at night, where she had been gossiping with 
her neighbours, for her to say, “ Fan go geuirfidh 
me an t-aingeal a mbrollach an leanbh,” that is, 
“Wait until I put the fire in the bosom of the 
child” ; and taking a portion of turf from the fire, 
she would quench it in water and place it in the 
bosom of the child’s dress. The fairies were thus 
deprived of all power over the child, and the 
mother went home with a full sense of security. 

James Brenan. 

rk, 


Can Me. J. Incite Drepce give me any in- 
formation about the Ingle family of England ? 
Capt. Richard Ingle, from Wapping, Middlesex, 
was quite a prominent figure in Maryland about 
1645. What became of him after he returned 
home? My direct Ingle ancestor came to America 
between 1750 and 1760. I desire further know- 
ledge of the family. Epwarp 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Bisnors Hayeep (6" §. vi. 328, 495; vii. 
315).—I see that your correspondents have not 
named that ignominious Irish bishop who was 
hanged in King Charles’s time. With regard to 
Thomas Keppock, Cappoch, or Coppock, for whom 
Mr. Warren inquires, he was a young student of 
theology who, according to popular rumour, had 
been made Bishop of Carlisle during the Pretender’s 
visit to that city in 1745. He was tried there 
Sept. 11, 1746; “the jury found him guilty [of 
rebellion] in two minutes.” See Ray’s Complete 


History of the Rebellion, p. 223 ; the Gentleman's 


Magazine, 1746, pp. 492, 494, 495, and 555; 
Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders, 1858, p. 446 ; 
and British Museum Satirical Print No. 2826. 
Keppock was executed at Carlisle Oct. s be: 


“Tne Borrerrty’s Barr,” &c. (6% vii. 
90, 118, 136, 158, 178, 236, 258, 314).—There 
need surely be no doubt as to the authorship of 
these charming verses. They are included in the 
Poetical Works of William Roscoe (London, Ward 
& Lock, 1857), p. 88, and also in the Poems for 
Youth by a Family Circle, part ii. (London, Bald- 
win, Cradock & Joy), p. 65, well known as the 
compositions of various members of this highly 
accomplished family. E. A. Axow, 


American Fotx-.ore (6 §. vi. 266, 414, 476 ; 
vii. 317).—Had Dr. referred to Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary he would have found the 
word brake defined in part as follows, viz. :— 

*1 (bot.). A forn of different genera, especially of the 
genus Pteris. 2. A place overgrown with brakes (Words- 
worth). 3. A thicket; a place overgrown with shrubs 
and brambles : 

‘ He staid not for brake, and he stopped net for stone’ 
W. Scott). 
Cane-brake, a thicket of canes (W. Scott).” 

He will also find the same in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, vol. xxiii. p. 664, as pteris, but 
indexed “brake.” All through New England, 
State of New York, and what is known as “the 
Western Reserve” or the “ Fivelands” in North- 
Western Ohio, it is a common thing to hear among 
the farmers the following, viz.:— 

“Tf you break the first Lrake 
And kill the first snake, 
You will conquer all enemies you undertake,” 
M. 0. Wacconer. 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Oxrorpsuire Foik-tore (6" vi. 9, 178, 
356).—As farther passages from classical authors 
illustrative of this subject have been contributed, 
may I add the following? Pliny’s exhaustive ex- 
planation of the subject is worth quoting in full :— 

“Hominum vero in primis jejunam salivam, contra 
serpentes przesidio esse, docuimus. Sed et alios efficaces 
ejus usus recognoscat vita. Despuimus comitiales morbos, 
hoc est, contagia regerimus. Simili modo et fascinationee 
repercutimus, dextraeque clauditatis occursum. Veniam 
quoque a deis spei alicujus audacioris petimus, in sinum 
spuendo. Etiam eadem ratione terna despuere depreca- 
tione, in omni medicina mos eat, atque ita effectus adju- 
vare: incipientes furunculos ter praesignare jejuna saliva. 
Mirum dicemus, sed experimento facile: si quem peeni- 
teat ictus eminus cominusve illati, et statim expuat me- 
diam in manum, qua percussit, levatur illico percussus 
a pena. Hoc sepe delumbata quadrupede approbatur, 
statim a tale remedio correcto animalis ingressu. Qui- 
dam vero aggravant ictus, ante conatum simili modo 
ealiva in manu ingesta, Credamus ergo lichenas le- 
prasque jejunz illitu assiduo arceri: item lippitudines, 
matutina quotidie velut inunctione : carcinomata, malo 
terre subacto: cervicis dolorem, saliva jejuni dextra 
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manu ad dextrum poplitem relata, leva ad sinistrum: 
si quod animal aurem intraverit, et inspuatur, exire. 
Inter amuleta est, edite quemque urinw inspuere : 
imiliter in cal tum dextri pedis, antequam in- 
duatur: item quum quis transeat locum, in quo aliquod 

riculum adierit. Marcion Smyrnzus, qui de simplici- 
us effectibus scripsit, rampi scolopendras marinas sputo 
tradit: item rubetas, aliasque ranas: Opilius serpentes, 
ei quis in hiatum earum expuat. Salpe, torporem sedari 
quocumque membro instupente, si quis in sinum expuat : 
aut si superior palpebra saliva tangatur. Nos, si hac, 
et illa credamus rite fieri: extranei interventu, aut si 
dormiens spectetur infans, a nutrice terna adspui.”— 
Plin., xxviii. 4. 

Compare also Pliny, xxviii. 2 and 7; vii. 2. 
Vespasian cured a blind man by spittle (Suetonius, 
Vespas., vii.). “ Ain’ eum morbum mihi esse, ut qui 
me opus sit insputarier ?” (Plautus, Capt. iii. 4, 21). 
Also Theophr., Char. 16; Persius, Sat. 2, &. 

Athenzeus, speaking of doves, says :— 

Kat yévouevwv trav veotrav, 6 appnv 
av’rots (Ath., Devpnos, ix. 16). 

It is the cuckoo which modern folk-lore credits 
with the power of spitting :— 

“ He takes a little 
Of what we call the cuckoo's spittle.” 
Herrick, Uberon’s Feast. 
** Here never durst the babbling cuckoo spit.” 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iii. 1. 

Modern parallels to many of the superstitions 
Pliny refers to might be cited. I heard of a nurse 
the other day, a Caithness woman, who spat after 
some one had looked at the baby, in order, she 
explained, to avert the “evil eye.” In the Hartz 
district of Germany, if the cows are driven before 
the door of a witch the herd must spit thrice 
(Grimm). Fishwomen spit for luck on their 
hansel (Grose). A boxer, even nowadays, spits 
on his hands, and a smith shoeing a refractory 
horse takes the same precaution. Scot, in his 
Discoverie of Witcheraft, recommends spitting 
into the shoe of one’s right foot to ensure safety 
from magic. J. W. Cromsie. 

Balgownie, Aberdeen. 


I find some instances of this in Vestiges of 
Ancient Manners and Customs in Modern Italy 
and Sicily, by J. J. Blunt, 1823, p. 164 :— 


“ Human saliva was heretofore very generally used as 
a charm (Plin., V. H., x. 52), and was thought particu- 
larly efficacious against the venom of poisonous animals. 
Pliny quotes some authorities to prove that the pernicious 
powers of toads and frogs may be disarmed by this means, 
and serpents rendered innoxious by spitting into their 
mouths (V. 77., xxviii. 4). The testimony of Varro is 
also cited to show that there were people in the Helles- 
pont, near Pasium, who could cure the bite of snakes by 
their saliva (vii. 2). Now it is curious that a set of men 
exists in Sicily to this day, called Giravoli, who profess 
to heal the wounds of venomous animals by their spittle. 
They frequent the neighbourhood of Syracuse, and an- 
nually assemble in numbers at Palazzuolo on the festival 
of St, Paul, their patron saint.”* 


* Dr. Pitré,in a paper headed “I Cirauli” (Blunt's 
Giravoli) in Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni 


After giving at length a very curious story illus- 
trative of their powers he p s:—“Tn ad- 
ministering baptism the priest, among other 
ceremonies, moistens a napkin with his own 
saliva, and then touches with it the eyes and 
nose of the child, saying, ‘Ephphatha.’* It was 
with a similar rite that Roman infants received 
their names on the ‘ Dies lustricus,’ ” 

“ Ecce avia, aut metuens Diviim matertera, cunis 
Exemit puerum: frontemque atque uda labella 
Infami digito et lustralibus ante salivis 
Expiat.” Persius, Sat. ii. 31. 

Then follow three pages of dissertation on our 
Lord’s use of the same medium in restoring the 
blind and deaf. 

I am reminded of another use of spitting asa 
charm by the following passage in Mémoires et 
Observations faites par un Voyageur en Angle- 
terre, A la Haye, 1698 :— 

“Une pourvoyeuse me disait que les femmes et toutes 
sortes de gens qui apportent de la volaille au marché, da 
beurre, des wufs, &c., font un cas particulier de |’argent 
qu'ils appellent d’étrenne, c’est-A-dire de l’argent qu’ila 
regoivent de la premiére vente qu’ils font. Ils le baisent 
en le recevant, crachent dessus, et le mettent dans une 
poche & part.”—Pp. 192-3. 

I have myself seen the London flower and plant 
sellers go through this exact ceremony, saying, 
“That will be for ansel”; implying “That is a 
good earnest of my day’s winnings.” I have heard 
French market women similarly invite purchasers 
urgently with the appeal “ étrennez-moi.” 

Among a number of superstitions collected in 
Ireland occurs the following at p. 264 of the same 
work :— 

**Si vous parlez d’un de leurs chevaux, il faut en 
méme temps cracher dessus, ou, si le cheval est éloigné, 
dire, Dieu le conserve ; car quand on oublie une de ces 
deux choses le cheval devient souvent malade; en ce 
cas celui qui en est la cause est obligé de venir réciter 
le Pater Noster dans l'oreille droite du cheval, et cela 


le guérit.” 
R. H. Busx. 


I remember the late ‘Dr. Wolff telling me that 
when he went into Abyssinia the people took him 


Popolari, for March, 1882, says that this name is given 
to those who are born on the eve of St. Paul (June 29 
or January 25), and that on account of that saint’s 
power over the viper at Melita they are believed to 
be proof against all venomous bites and stings, having 
only to moisten the wound with their saliva in order 
to cure it. ‘Sotto la lingua hanno, dicono, un mua- 
coletto in forma di ragno, che non hanno gli altri uomini, 
ma che difatti é una o ambedue le vene ranine piii rile- 
vate che non sogliono essere.” After some further narra- 
tive of the powers ascribed to them, he proceeds to bring 
to bear on them the very passage in Pliny cited in the 
text: “Noi vediamo in queste persone una filiazione 
vivente de’ sacerdoti greci del dio Sabazio e de’ Pailli dei 
dintorni di Pario, de’ quali ragiona Plinio ” (Z., n. => 
He also mentions Syracuse and Palazzolo as their head- 
quarters. 

* This is not a quite correct quotation of the rubric, 
but may suffice for the purpose of the text, 
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for their Abouna (Metropolitan), whom they were 
expecting from Alexandria. They demanded his 
blessing, which was to be given by spitting on 
them. This is the more remarkable as spitting on 
a person is, among all Oriental nations, a mark of 
contempt and abhorrence. Here it is the reverse. 
E. Leaton 
Springthorpe, Linc. 


I remember, when living in Cambridgeshire 
thirteen years ago, that it was a habit among the 
boys to spit on the top of milestones on their way 
to and from school. No one appeared able to ex- 

lain the origin of the spitting, and many of the 
have wondered since what the of 
this curious old custom could be. A. M. 


Avtnors or Quotations Wantep (6"" vii. 


330). — 
“With pomp of waters unwithstood ” 
is in the second book of Samuel Daniel's Civil Wars :— 
* And look how Thames, enrich’d with many a flood, 
Glides on with pomp of waters unwithstood 
Unto the ocean,” 
“Tam content to die—but, oh ! not now.” 
The fourth line and the refrain in Mrs. Norton’s poem 
The Child of Barth :— 
“ Fainter her slow step falls from ae to day.” 
. ST, . 
“Turning (not laughing) to scorn,” Xe. 
The last two lines of Tennyson’s poem J’recdom. 
Frepk. 


Miscellanecus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Promus of Formularies and Elegancies by Francis 
Bacon. Illustrated and Elucidated by Passages from 
Shakespeare by Mrs. Henry Pott. With Preface by 
E. A. Abbott, D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

We cannct agree with Mrs. Pott as to her method of 

editing this book. The proper plan would bave been to 

= Bacon’s notes (which are certainly curious, and 

ave not hitherto been printed) correctly, without note 
or comment, except where absolutely needful. The 
book would then have contained, at the utmost, some 
fifty pages. As it is, it contains more than 600, of which 

at least 500 are useless. This comes of “having a 

theory.” Mrs. Pott is one of those who believe that 

Shakspeare’s plays were written by Lord Bacon; and 

her method of “ proving” this is to cite passages from 

Shakspeare which, in her imagination, resemble the 

notes by Lord Bacon which are here for the first time 

printed. Some of her energy might have been advan- 
tageously spent upon producing a more correct text. 

Ve are pr ted with a facsimile of a page of the notes 

in Bacon’s own handwriting, which is very interesting 

and well worth having. All who have had much ex- 
perience in reading MSS, must have remarked that, 
when an editor gives a facsimile, he (or she) not unfre- 
quently thereby proves his (or her) own inaccuracy. 

The present case is no exception. The facsimile repre- 

sents folio 96 of the MS., printed at p. 245, beginning 

with the following: “ Let them that be a-cold blowe at 
the coal.” Perhaps Bacon meant to write coal, but it is 
quite clear that he did not; the word is colde, written, 


stroke for stroke, precisely like the cold just preceding, but 
with a finale. In the next line Bacon’s farre is printed 
“far”; in the next but one, his speake is printed 
“speak”; in the next, his hawe is printed “ have,” pro- 
bably intentionally, but there is no reason for thus 
modernizing him ; in the next he twice writes markett, 
and his editor twice prints “market”; and so forth. 
These are small points, but show us that the great pains 
and labour expended on the book have been directed 
into the wrong channel. There are even downright 
blunders. Thus, proverb No. 482 appears as “ When fall 
is heckst, boot is next.” Mrs, Pott clearly knows nothing 
of the old proverb, “ When bale is hext, boot is next” 
(¢.e, when misery is highest, then remedy is nighest) ; 
and she accordingly leaves the remark without note or 
comment, which is, we contend, the right thing to do. 
Her method is a most extraordinary one, The extracts 
here printed from Bacon’s note-book are mostly notes 
made by him of proverbs and smart sayings, much like 
George Herbert’s Jacula Prudentum. ost of them 
have been the common property of all poets, and there- 
fore it is not extraordinary that Shakspeare has used 
them, But the strangest point is the way in which 
quotations from Shakspeare are lugged in which pre- 
sent no particular resemblance to the Baconian note. 
Any one can do this who possesses a concordance to 
Shakspeare; and of course almost any author would 
have served the turn, But Mrs. Pott has the boldness 
to tell us that she has carefully searched the works 
of other authors, of which she gives a long list, and 
that none seems to present ——- resembling Bacon ! 
The answer is, that she did not find what she did not 
wish to find. A single play of Massinger, say the 
Renegado, will furnish abundant illustrations of the 
fallacy of the argument. Thus, Bacon’s note No. 1138 
is, “The fable of the Syrenes.” Hereupon Mrs. Pott 
promptly quotes two passages from Shakespeare contain- 
ing the word syren and one containing mermaid. We 
can match this easily :— 


“ Against all Syren notes lust ever sung.” 
Renegado, ii, 1, 
“ Could live again, and hear this second Syren.” 
d., iii. 5, 
Two quotations from merely this one play! Again, 
note 487 is, “ Too much of one thing is good for nothing.” 
But what says Massinger !— 


“Too much of one theme cloys me,""—Zd., i. 2, 


If the reader should think that the resemblance is not 
very great here, he must bear in mind that Mrs, Pott 
clutches at resemblances of the remotest possible kind, 
and therefore, by the nature of the argument, we are not 
bound to be particular. Yet again, note No. 936 is the 
Spanish proverb, “ Despues d'yo muerto ne vinna ne 
huerto—After my death no hurt can come to me.” 
(The Spanish spelling is strange, but that is none of our 
business ; still, Awerto does not mean “hurt,” but “a 
kitchen-garden,” and we suspect that Bacon meant 
huerco.) And now what says Massinger ?— 


“ Or, if offended, at the worst, to die 

Is a full period to calamity.” 
Ren, i. 3, last line. 
We might, obviously, pursue this argument to any extent 
if it were worth the while. The extraordinary matter is 
that a form of argument so untenable should have been 
£0 seriously adopted and £0 blindly followed. We have 
no space to say more except to give, for the curious, a 
few more “ illustrations” from the Renegado, to which 
we prefix the number of the Baconian note which, 
according to Mrs. Pott’s method, they may be said te 
illustrate 
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961. That I stand bound in duty, not to check at 
Whatever you command, &c.—i, 2. 
“ There's variety, too, 
Of all that merchants traffic for.”—i. 2. 
1180. While you stood idle lookers-on.—ii, 5. 
1062-3, For all your big words, &c.—i. 3. 
94. * You had best go find a corner 
To pray in, and repent; do, do, and cry.—i, 3, 
92. Corinthian plate, studded with diamonds, 
Concealed oft deadly poison."’—i. 3. 
166. Sir, if you slip this opportunity, 
Never expect the like.”—v. 2, 
629. I shoot against the moon.—v. 3. 
1204, That hears of death but as a quict slumber. 


1073. No, sir, my virtuous anger 
Makes every vein an artery, &c.—i. 1, 
1542, A fortitude insensible of calamity.—i. 1. 
More might be added, but we spare the reader. 


— Srom the Writings of E. B. Pusey. (Riving- 
tons. 


Tats volume contains a well-chosen selection from the 
writings of the late Dr. Pusey. His lectures on Daniel 
end on the minor prophets, his parochial and occasional 
eermons, are all represented by characteristic passages. 
His sermon on “The Responsibility of Intellect in 
Matters of Faith ” is given in full. It is no slight to his 
literary ability or his great learning to say that it was 
neither as a master of the art of expression nor as an 
accomplished Hebrew echolar that Dr. Pusey attained 
his unique position in the English Church. No one can 
rise from the perusal of this volume without a profound 
impression of the eager enthusiasm, the int con- 
viction, and the marvellous earnestness which gave to 
his life and his words their force and influence. 


Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, Organo Ofic'~! 
del Cue Facultativo del Ramo, dirigida por D. 
Vicente Vignau y Bailester, Secretario de la misma, 
Segunda Epoca, A° ix., Nos. 1-3, En.—Marao, 1883. 

Madrid, Administracion, Calle de Fuencarral, 57; 
ibreria Bailly Bailliére, &c.) 
Tuts learned and valuable publication, which has latel 
reached our hands, bas entered upon a new series wit 
the present year, and has become the official organ of 
the Faculty of Archivists, Librarians, and Antiquaries 
of Spain. The contents of the numbers before us are of 
great interest alike to the historian, the philologist, and 
the archaologist, and should serve to direct the attention 
of our own antiquaries to the numerous points of interest 
offered by the story of the early and middle ages of 

Spain, as well as to that later period of Spanish history, 

also illustrated by the review, when Spanish viceroys, 

regents, and dukes filled the high places of Italy and of 
the Netherlands, and when Lepanto was one of the latest 
victories at once of Spanish generalship and of the 

Christian arms over the dreaded Turk, 


Mr. Henny W. Avyirt has sent us a copy of his 
elaborate paper on Thomas Churchyard, the poet, which 
he has recently published in the 7ransactions of the 
Shropshire Archzological Society. We have sometimes 
heard foreigners and Americans | English students 
with neglect of minor biography. There is, or rather 


was, much truth in the indictment, Mr. Adnitt has cer- 
tainly done not a little to remove it as far as one Shrop- 
shire worthy is concerned, A man’s life may be well 
worth writing though he was not a great poet, or even 


second-rate in any branch of letters, We have read 
several of Churebhyard’s productions, and have found 
them certainly not poetry of a high class, but very 
amusing and instructive notwithstanding. The chief 
interest in Churchyard for modern readers lies in hig 
constant wanderings, and the pictures he gives from 
time to time of the wars in the Low Countries, in which 
he seems to have been frequently mixed up.- In one of 
his books he gives a most graphic description of the 
pillage of the great church at Antwerp, and the riot, 
or rather civil war, that raged there for some time, 
The shocking scenes which took place on that occasion 
are well known to students of the history of the Refor- 
mation. It is not so commonly remembered that 
Thomas Churchyard, the Englishman, was a prominent 
person in this commotion, and, according to his own 
account, acted vigorously on the side of order. Mr, 
Adnitt bas compiled a list of the writings of Thomas 
Churchyard, which must have been a work of no little 
labour. It is evidently done with great care. We ho 
it will be the forerunner of a complete edition of the 
poet's works. There are surely a sufficient number of 
rsons who care for the literature of the reign of 
Elizabeth to make a new issue of these very rare books 
a not unprofitable venture. Before, however, any future 
editor determines that he has a complete catalogue of 
Churchyard’s books before him, inquiries should be made 
of the librarians of the Netherlands and Belgium, 
Churchyard spent so much of his wandering life in the 
Rhinelands that it is not by any means improbable that 
books of his may exist there which have perished in this 


country. 


Tue May number of the Law Magazine and Review 
will contain articles by Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., on Leib- 
nitz's Memoirs upon Egypt, and by Sir Sherston Baker, 
Bart., on the Channel Tunnel, : 


Aotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

E. (“Pour oil on troubled waters”’).—We do 
not think that anything further can be said as to the 
earliest use of this phrase than can be foundin “N, & Q,” 
6 §. iii. 69, 252; iv, 174; vi. 377. 

J. H. T. asks in whose possession a picture called 
“ The Rock Limpet,” by Turner, now is, 

Hl. E, (“ Governor Wall ”’).—See Tarring’s 
Luw relating to the Colonies, p. 38, citing 28 St. Tr.-51. 

T. (“Philip drunk,” &c.),—Val, Maximus, lib. vi. 

R. N, J. (Ashford).—Many thanks; next week. 

M. & H.—We will see to it. 

Corricenpum.—P, 305, col. 2, 1. 12 from top, for 
“ Craxden read Coaxden. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 
SCHICHTEN, With Notes, Questions for Conversation, and 
complete Vocabulary. Twentieth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Introduction, Notes, 
aud Vocabulary. Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, ts. 
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3%. DER {ia USSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. ighth 
Edition. 12mo. 

tit — Contents : DER. PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SP \58. 
Li-t UND PHL EGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Third 
12mo. cloth, 6d. 
Parts I. and 11. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
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Part I'l. 
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ta 
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cloth, ls. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 42. 6d. 
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tific Glossary, and | 


“Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scien 
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Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


System). With an Interlinear Translation, Hotes, 
4 an Introduction poate the Elements of Grammar, by L. 
SRAUNPELS and A. C. 


Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN METHOD. A} 
-IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Lat‘n 


New Translation (Unabridged) from the Original Edition, by 
H. W. DULCKEN.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2a. éd. 
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TABLES of DECLENSION of ‘the GERMAN 
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ia 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
12mo. cloth, 5a. 
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Eleventh Edicion, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 
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King’s College, London.—A KEY to the Exercises, l2mo. sewed, }8, 


Price erown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


m Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time’. 
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Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


-EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 
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amination, by CHARLES BADHAYM, D.Dv. 


Price 3+. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 
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the Rev. J. 8S. WATSON, M.A. 
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